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MR. RHODES TO EXPLAIN 


R. RHODES is perfectly justified in picking his 
own opportunity for making his inevitable 
statement. Confidences to interviewers are dangerous, 
because they are exceedingly apt to be magnified in the 
retelling. He did well, therefore, to keep his teeth 
tight at Plymouth and still better to refrain from 
unmuzzling himself before an egregious body calling 
itself the British and Colonial Patriotic and Industrial 
League of London. The explanation, however, must 
come soon, both in the interests of the country and Mr. 
Rhodes’s own. He cannot be allowed to ride off on the 
plea that no accusation has been made against him by any 
recognisable authority. Public opinion 1s a force to 
which even he must bow, and public opinion persists, 
despite his disclaimer, in regarding him as the promoter 
of Dr. Jameson’s expedition. Nor need he be deterred 
by the fear of compromising his agent, if agent Dr. 
Jameson was. ‘The two cases are totally distinct, and 
we do not expect Mr. Rhodes to profess acquaintance 
with the movements of the Company’s troops one inch 
beyond the border. But we must have a prompt and 
thorough exposition of the antecedents of Kriigersdorp 
in so far as they are connected with the presence of 
the expedition near Mafeking, and the arms with which 
it was equipped. Mr. Rhodes may, of course, have 
known nothing whatever about the affair, he may even 
have been disobeyed deliberately. Unfortunately a 
diametrically opposite view is held by ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred, and so we call upon 
Mr. Rhodes to speak out. 

Mere generalities about the intolerable grievances of 
the Uitlanders will not cover the charge at all. Un- 
donbtedly they suffered wrongs, and the fact that the 
Reform Committee was amazingly incapable does not 
militate against the essential justice of their cause. But 
the redress of the injustice inflicted on Johannesburg 
by the Boer Executive was no more Mr. Cecil 
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Rhodes’s business than ex-King Prempeh’s. Still less 
would he have been justified in sending a body of 
horse with a view to set straight the inequity of 
the Government of the Transvaal. We leave aside 
the grave doubts that exist as to the authorship of 
the letter to Dr. Jameson, even as to the place where it 
was written, though on those points, too, Mr. Rhodes 
will do well to supply a convincing disclaimer. The 
real question at issue is whether or no Mr. Rhodes has 
usurped the duties of the Imperial Government, and 
carried out his conception of them in the spirit of 
Walker of Nicaragua. If he has, he deserves to be 
made to smart for it, though not entirely because he 
has failed. Success would have been almost equally 
embarrassing, as we have always pointed out, and as we 
are not ashamed to repeat to-day. It would have 
sharpened the German policy of interference, which 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times has exposed in a 
searching review much to be commended to Mr. Rhodes’s 
attention. The ‘moral Protectorate” would have appealed 
to the sentiment of Berlin more powerfully than ever if 
President Kriiger had genuine reason to cry ‘ Come over 
and help us.’ And the absolute neglect of Imperial 
interests is to our mind by far the worst feature in the 
whole squalid business. The mother-country might 
have become embroiled with one or a dozen Powers for 
all the instigators of the Jameson expedition cared. 
Unless Mr. Rhodes can clear himself of the accusation 
that he was its arch-instigator he must be regarded as 
an ungrateful Englishman and a very indifferent good 
friend to that Imperial and South. African unity which 
he professes to have at heart. 

Meanwhile the Government, we trust, will not allow 
the Uitlanders to be forgotten because Mr. Leonard 
and the rest of the Reform Committee have not proved 
themselves to possess the grit of revolutionaries. — It is 
bound to intervene on their behalf, more especialiy 
after the very specific promises of Sir Jacobus de Wet 
and Sir Sidney Sheppard. ‘They laid down their arms 
on the distinct understanding that ‘the High Com- 
missioner would do his best to secure their rights by con- 
stitutional means.’ It may be, of course, that the British 
Agent lost his head, and that Sir Sidney considered any 
arguments justifiable that could keep Johannes- 
burg quiet. Still the spoken word remains, and the mere 
disavowal of British officials will not do away with the 
effect of their pledges. Besides, such members of the 
Government as have spoken of late virtually admit that 
the Uitlanders cannot be left to shift for their own 
derelict selves. Lord Salisbury’s parallel between the 
Transvaal and Ireland under Home Rule does not cease 


to be pertinent because it has raised a prodigious hulla- 
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baloo in the Radical Press. That particular Ulster 
may not be able to fight, but it is in the right all 
the same. We admit that the morrow of a revolution 
that has collapsed ignominiously is not a particularly 
opportune moment for approaching the President. Still 
he is sufficiently shrewd to perceive that concessions of 
some sort must be made, unless he wishes to risk a 
second Kriigersdorp, with a very different ending. 
During his conversation with the representative 
of the Times at Pretoria he was, indeed, bubbling 
over with undertakings to give Johannesburg a muni- 
cipality, education, and police, and even hinted at 
the franchise, though not for every immigrant. We 
should attach more impurtance to these observations if 
they did not so closely resemble those speeches which he 
makes when he is standing for the Presidency and forgets 
immediately afterwards. The President’s authority, 
nevertheless, has received a tolerably persuasive jar, 
and, even should Mr. Rhodes emerge from his present 
predicament with docked pretensions, the influences of 
numbers, ability, and capital cannot be resisted for 
ever. Given a reasonable instalment of reform, the 
‘Transvaal difficulty will settle itself eventually. The 
Government, therefore, should press President Kriiger, 
and press him hard, for justice to the Uitlanders. 


PROJECTED ASSAULT ON THE IMPREG- 
NABLE 

. 7 E understand, says an important Radical news- 
paper, which may or may not have more 

solid ground of information than a wish, ‘ we under- 
stand that there is a very strong feeling in Liberal 
circles that decided action must be taken in Parliament 
on the two questions most prominently before the 
nation. The Government will be challenged at the 
earliest moment upon the final abandonment of the 
Armenian people. That is one thing. As soon as it 
is disposed of, the Venezuela question will be taken up, 
and ‘a ful] debate upon the subject will be inaugurated. 
It will then be found, the prophet goes on to say, that the 
Liberal Party, or Particle, is ‘unanimously in favour of 
arbitration with the United States, and that a motion to 
this effect will be strongly supported from the Unionist 
side in the House of Commons. That an Opposition 
with nothing io oppose will raise a grand carping 
debate upon the Armenian negotiations is more than 
likely. As to the other subject, we will content our- 
selves here with one remark. The assertion that the 
Liberal Party is unanimously in favour of ‘arbitration 
‘with the United States’ in the Venezuelan affair seems 
incredible. In brief, we do not believe it! Thata 
motion to this effect would be strongly supported by 
‘Unionists is certainly a mistake. Arbitration in the 
Venezuelan affair with the Venezuelans—good. Arbi- 
tration in that affair with the United States Govern- 
ment—impossible; and this Sir William Harcourt 
understands as well as any other statesman, we may 
depend upon it. 
And though, as we have said, it is very likely indeed 
that the Opposition leaders will raise a passionate debate 
over the failure of our negotiations at Constantinople, 
it is hard to see what good they hope to do themselves 
thereby, or what good at all. Passion, it is a fashion 
At a time when passion in art, passion in poesy, in 
literature, in leader-writing, in reporting (but particu- 
larly in special-commissionering), is still a requirement 


of the day, it was foolish to expect that Parliament-men 
out-at-elbows would forego so fine an opportunity for 
‘lashing around.” But should the Radicals fancy the 
occasion specially theirs? Surely there is no warrant 
for that? Again and again the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues have condemned the treatment of the 
Armenians in terms of even violent indignation. Only 
this week Mr. Balfour declared that nothing he could 
say would adequately express his horror at the massacre 
and torture inflicted on innocent men, women and 
children. A few days before, in a speech at which the 
Radicals profess to be shocked, Lord Salisbury spoke 
hotly of ‘the curse to which +e Armenians had 
been exposed,’ of ‘the horrors at which Christen- 
dom has grown pale, and of the Turks as 
‘belonging to a religion of which I would not 
utter a word of disrespect, which has produced high 
civilisation and morality, but is capable of the most 
atrocious perversion and corruption of any religion on 
the face of the earth. These are not timid, un- 
sympathetic words, and few men on the Government 
benches will be found less ready than Sir William 
Harcourt to mourn the suffering brought about by 
Armenian-Committee work and Mohammedan fury, or 
less eloquent in denouncing every excess that can be 
proved against the Turkish soldiery or the Turkish 
ravagers. If the Opposition leaders fancy that they 
have any advantage in warmth of sentiment or elo- 
quence to express it, they will find themselves in error. 
and when that is shown it will be seen either that the 
contest is over or that the Opposition leaders are 
really what they are suspected to be: political im- 
pressionists of a rare order, but strangely devoid of 
statesmanship. 

For then will or will not be advanced the only point 
of difference that can be raised between the two parties. 
Agreeing with heart and voice in denouncing all the 
(unimaginary) wrong that has been inflicted on the 
Armenians, the next point for the Government and 
Legislature is, what is to be done? Here the Govern- 
ment has spoken out very fully and very plainly. It is 
the belief of the Queen’s advisers that England has 
interfered on behalf of the Armenians as far as inter- 
ference can go without doing a vast deal more harm 
than good. Nothing remains but the employment of 
armed force ; and the Government objections to the use 
of armed force are stated to be these: (1) Except for a 
more pressing cause, it would be unwise, upon a calcula- 
tion of the defensive capability of the Turks and the 
force we could spare, to despatch a series of military 
expeditions into the distant regions affected ; (2) Our 
Navy is undoubtedly a strong one; but, good as our 
ships are believed to be, they are incapable of penetra- 
ting into the heart of the country ; while bombarding 
Constantinople, of course, would only provoke more 
and worse massacres in Anatolia and elsewhere ; (3) Since 
the Continental Powers are declaredly opposed to armed 
interference with Turkey, there is every reason to 
believe that an operation of that character, if begun by 
England, would instantly lead to a general war. Dis- 
suaded by these considerations the present Government 
of England refuses to employ either Army or Navy on 
behalf of the Armenian population of Turkey. 

Do Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Boyce, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, and the other great generals 
of the Radical party agree with this conclusion or not? 
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If they do, debate on the Armenian Question, begin as 
it may, will end with an interchange of brotherly feeling 
on the subject, and with perfect agreement on the main 
point of policy. If they do not; if they think that, 
bound to interfere at all costs by certain treaties, 
England ought to send forth her ships and soldiery 
against the Turk, let them say so, and learn that they 
are the wonder of the age for folly. It is not to be 
imagined, however, that they will drop to that. They 
will argue, perhaps, that we are bound to interfere by 
the aforesaid treaties, because Lord Salisbury maintains 
that there is no such obligation in existence. But they 
will not say that he should act upon their interpreta- 
tion of those engagements, and without calling upon 
him to do so, the criticism will signify nothing. More 
probably, however, they will ‘taunt’ the Government 
with a complete and humiliating failure of diplomacy ; 
and the efforts of the diplomacy they followed have 
undoubtedly failed. But who originally shaped our 
action at the Porte, and whose diplomat (a discovery) 
represented us there? ‘ Lord Rosebery’s, is the answer 
to both inquiries, with the following additions ; the selec- 
tion of Sir Philip Currie for the embassy at Constanti- 
nople was, in several important respects, as bad a choice 
as it could be; and the shaping of our action at 
the Porte, the linking of Sir Philip to M. Nelidoff 
on the one hand and to M. Cambon on the other, was 
very far indeed from being tactful. But we shall be 
called upon to admit that in following his predecessor's 
lead (which was hardly avoidable) Lord Salisbury fell 
into errors of his own making. Did he? What, then, 
were they? All that we know fof them at present is 
that he seems to have relied too persistently and too 
long upon the hope that the Sultan might be alarmed 
into doing what England urged him to do. ‘The hope 
was vain, because the two associates of the brusque and 
well-booted Sir Philip bade the Sultan disregard these 
alarms. Be it remembered, however, that the same 
voices which are crying against Lord Salisbury’s errors, 
were constant in asserting that the coward at Yildiz 
only wanted frightening to yield at all points. ‘The 
frightening policy was their policy. ‘They shouted for it 
to the last. If it was a mistake, it was their mistake 
as much at least as that of Lord Salisbury or any one 
else. On the whole, therefore, we do not think that 
the Government has much to fear from a debate on the 
Armenian question and, we are disposed to conjecture, 
the hotheads of Radicalism have still to reckon with Sir 
William Harcourt. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOL, 
T is very proper for speakers on both sides to profess 
ignorance of the nature of the measures which 
Government propose to bring in for the purpose of 
dealing with the great Voluntary School question. To 
the Opposition this supposed mystery affords an easily 
worked mine of japes, of which no one with a proper 
degree of pity for their present destitute condition 
would dream of depriving them. It is a real blessing 
to them to be able to hint at dissensions in the Cabinet, 
nor are they to be expected in reason to remind 
their hearers that the Ministry which approved of 
Mr. Forster's compromise was as much divided in its 
sympathies as Lord Salisbury’s. Ministerial speakers 
have a very sufficient reason for declining to reveal 
Prematurely what must be published before long in 
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regular course. In the meantime there is plenty to be 
done on both sides. ‘They have to define what is more 
important than the terms of a particular measure, and 
that is the policy which it is meant to carry out, and 
the principles upon which opposition is to be based. 
Speakers need suffer from no sense of restraint when 
dealing with these matters. We cannot complain of 
any failure to discharge these functions in Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Balfour, who have both spoken recently, and 
to the purpose. From their speeches it is possible to 
form a fairly clear idea of the course which the coming 
struggle must follow. 

Mr. Asquith very explicitly told those much-named 
bodies, the National Educational Emergency Committee 
and the National Education League of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, when he addressed them last week, what 
line will be taken by himself and his colleagues. It is 
a simple one enough. They will oppose the grant of 
more money to aid Voluntary Schools. This they will 
do on certain grounds of principle—so-called. First, 





they will maintain that Voluntary Schools were only to 
be allowed to exist on sufferance, and out of a perhaps 
rather weak regard for their earlier services. ‘This, as 
they know, was the real intention of Mr. Forster, 
though his words seemed to prove the contrary. Then 
they will lay it down as a fundamental principle that 
though money grants have been given hitherto without 
popular control they shall not be so given in future. 
Then they will firmly contend that it is against all 
decency, good order, and sound reason that public 
money should be spent in helping ‘denominational 
education.” This was Mr. Asquith’s confession of faith. 
It was spiced profusely to suit the palate of the 
National Education League of the Evangelical Free 
Churches. Sneers at the Church abounded as a matter 
of course. Mr. Asquith made much of the fact that the 
voluntary contributions are not quite so much per head 
as they were, and so, by suppressing the truth that they 
have doubled in gross amount and have been subject 
lately to increased calls, he contrived to suggest the false 
—namely, that the zeal of Churchmen is falling off. None 
of the usual features we are accustomed to find in the 
eloquence of the defenders of the School Board were 
wanting in Mr. Asquith’s oration. ‘There was the well- 
known enthusiasm over the mere amount of money 
spent in London, as if that were a merit in itself quite 
apart from the question whether the outlay has been 
made on sound business principles. Of course, the late 
Home Secretary took it for granted that Board Schools 
ought to replace Voluntary, assuming, according to 
custom, what it is his business to prove. It was equally 
a matter of course that he never once asked what 
possible national interest there can be in destroying 
deliberately a more economical, and not less efficient, 
system of elementary education in favour of a costlier 
and not better. ‘That the Voluntary Schools are pecu- 
liarly associated with the Church of England seems to 
be reason enough for Mr. Asquith. And so it is, 
unquestionably, for the National Education mergency 
Committee, and the National Education League of the 
Evangelical Free Churches. 

Mr. Balfour had an easy, and we dare say, agreeable 
task in dissipating these sophistries and beggings of the 
question, His speech at Bristol made short work of 
Mr. Asquith. Nothing could be more effectual than 
his exposure of the real sanctity of the blessed principle 
2 












































































376 
of ‘undenominational education. It is sacred for 
England and Wales only, not for Ireland or Scotland. 
Ireland, whence Mr. Asquith’s party draws so much of its 
support, neither has it nor will hear of it. In Scotland 
the political Dissenter’s and disruptive Radical’s hobby 
of hobbies is so little regarded that if there are thirty 
children in any parish of a different creed from the 
majority, they are entitled to be ‘ denominationally 
taught* at the public expense. Mr. Balfour does not 
ask the Opposition leaders to imitate the example of 
Ireland, of which they are so fond, nor of Scotland for 
which they either sit, or want to sit. He only asks them 
not to talk as if their sacred principle were more than 
a local compromise. He had no greater difficulty in deal- 
ing with Mr. Asquith’s monstrous assumption that the 
destruction of the Voluntary Schools should be an object 
of policy. Whatever may have been the secret aims of 
Mr. Forster (and we want better security for them than 
Mr. Asquith’s word) and whether or not the Ministry 
to which he belonged intended to perpetrate a fraud, 
we are entitled to look to public declarations. The 
policy then avowed was this, that the Board Schools 
were to supplement the Voluntary, and to that we adhere. 
Mr. Asquith may persuade the country if he can to in- 
crease the cost of elementary education in pursuit of a 
pedantic Radical theory. At present the country is not 
so disposed. If Mr. Asquith and his friends think fit to 
declare themselves the enemies of the Voluntary Schools, 
and to make it ‘a plank in their platform” to undo 
whatever the Ministry may grant for the assistance of 
those who teach more than half the children in the 
country, by all means let them do it. The more boldly 
they avow their intentions the better will it be for us. 


PENDING QUESTIONS WITH CHINA 


HERE are at the present moment three questions— 
two of very great commercial importance—pend- 
ing between Great Britain and China. Tor, although 
China has been disgracefully beaten, and, from a military 
point of view, is in a state of collapse, her territory 
still covers nearly a third of Asia, her population is about 
three hundred millions, her foreign trade is increasing, 
and her frontier is coterminous with our own from the 
Meikong to beyond the Indus, about a third of the 
breadth of Asia. Whatever the military weakness of 
China may be she can never be une quantité négligéable 
with British statesmen so long as she occupies her 
present territory and possesses her present trade and 
population. 

The first question at issue between the two Powers is 
one of good faith and the sanctity of treaties. On 
March 1, 1894, a convention was signed by Lord Rose- 
bery and the Chinese Minister in London settling the 
boundaries between Burmah and China. This difficult 
matter had been left in abeyance ever since we annexed 
Upper Burmah ten years ago, and the settlement, 
when it came, was, on the whole, liberal towards China. 
In many quarters, where we might, had we chosen, 
have adhered rigidly to our claims, we gave way for 
the sake of peace and good-feeling. In one respect, 
we were more than liberal. The great Shan State of 
Kiang-hung lies athwart the Meikong adjacent to the 
Chinese frontier. Both China and Burmah had, at 
various times, and occasionaj| y simultaneously, exercised 
authority over this State, and Great Britain might well 
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have insisted on her strict rights here as the successor of 
Burmah. But, by the fifth article of the Convention, 
we agreed to renounce all our claims in Kiang-hung 
and in the smaller neighbouring state of Monglem in 
favour of China, ‘with the sole proviso that His 
Majesty the Emperor of China shall not, without 
previously coming to an agreement with Her Britannic 
Majesty, cede either Monglem or Kiang-hung, to any 
other nation.” In explanation of our generosity in this 
respect, it should be said that the eastern part of 
Kiang-hung was designed to play an important part in 
relation to the ‘ buffer state’ between our possessions 
and those of France, which had recently been arranged 
by Lord Dufferin and M. Develle. ‘The condition of 
the cession or renunciation is here expressed very 


clearly. This Convention was ratified in August 
1894, and before twelve months had passed it 
became known that China had ceded to France 


two large districts belonging to Kiang-hung, known as 
Mong-u and Mong-u-tai. At first it was sought, both 
in Pekin and Paris, to contend that these did not belong 
to Kiang-hung; but this defence was soon abandoned, 
and China has since complained that the French 
Minister at Pekin had insisted on the cession under 
the threat of allowing the Japanese to remain in Port 
Arthur and the adjoining peninsula. Here, then, was 
a very gross breach of faith with this country. The 
value of the districts may be a matter of dispute ; some 
authorities in this country say they are useless, while 
others, like Mr. Holt Hallett, entertain a different 
opinion; but, whatever their value, there can be no 
doubt of the pusillanimity and bad faith of — the 
Chinese. 

Lord salisbury viewed the matter in a very serious 
light; and gave the Chinese the choice of two courses: 
(1) The cession to this country of large strips of  terri- 
tory along almost the whole Burmo-Chinese frontier— 
in other words, the drawing of a new frontier line very 
much to the disadvantage of the Chinese ; or, (2) the 
abrogation of the Convention of 1894, whereupon each 
country would return to its original claims, and a new 
arrangement in which British claims to Kiang-hung, 
Monglem and other ceded territories would be revived. 
(Under either alternative the Chinese would lose largely. 
The third suggestion was the withdrawal by the Chinese 
of their cession to France. ‘l’o this demand, made last 
autumn, no reply was received ; and since the Conven- 
tion with France relating to Siam, affairs in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula have changed materially. 
One effect of that arrangement is that England 
withdraws from any interest or concern in the term 
tory on the east bank of the Meikong and gives up 
Mongsin to France. Now, Mong-u and Mong-u-tai 
are both east of the Meikong, and it would be curious 
if we punished China for an act done in a region just 
when we announce that we have no interest in that 
region. It is true the bad faith remains; but when it 
is explained that China acted under coercion at & 
moment of dire national distress, it is possible to take a 
lenient view even of this. It will be seen in a moment 
how it is proposed to deal finally with this. 

‘The second of the questions to which we have referred 
is the demand made by Lord Salisbury in relation to the 
West River, which, rising in Yunnan and flowing west- 
ward close to and almost parallel with the ‘Tonquin fron- 
tier, enters the sea below Canton. It has long been the am 
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stream, which is navigable for eight hundred miles, 
opened to navigation and trade, and to secure two 
treaty ports on it. For many years this was only a 
pious aspiration ; but when the French obtained pos- 
session of Tonquin and began to develop trade routes 


into the southern provinces of China, the opening of 


the West River became a very important commercial 
question, for it was the only method by which the 
British merchant could get his goods into the markets 
of the Kwang-tung and Kwang-si provinces so as 
to enable him to compete with I'rench wares sent 
by the Red River of ‘Tonquin and the new 
railway in that province. Lord Salisbury _ has 
taken advantage of the numerous commercial 
concessions contained in the Japanese treaty of 
yeace to make this demand on behalf of British 
merchants. ‘The Chinese on their side, with their 
habitual adroitness in such matters, knowing that they 
cannot resist the demand, are trying to strike a bargain. 
They are quite willing, they say, to open the West 
River, provided Great Britain will agree to let the 
frontier convention of 1894 stand unaltered, and will 
not press her demand for redress for the cession of the 
Kiang-hung districts to France. It is a clever move, 
and if our information be correct, will be successful. 
The desire to punish them is not what it was before our 
Siam Convention with France, and if we get the West 
River opened French trade will suffer infinitely more 
than it can ever gain by the possession of these districts, 
so that Nemesis will still overtake them. The only 
people who will gain by the opening of this great 
waterway will be the British; the losers will be the 
N'rench, for the markets which they hoped to have to 
themselves will be more accessible to the British 
merchant in Hong Kong than they are to his French 
rival in Haiphong and Saigon. 

Lastly there is the eternal likin question. Likin is 
an octrot duty levied on goods in transit in China. 
On all roads and waterways barriers are placed at 
uncertain intervals where uncertain amounts are 
levied as duty on all goods, native and foreign. By 
the common consent of all writers on the subject 
during the last fifty years, this tax, its incidence, 
and especially its mode of collection by rapacious and 
dishonest officials, has done more to hamper the increase 
of foreign trade with China than all other causes com- 
bined. About thirty years ago a device for minimising 
its evils, so far as foreign trade is concerned, was included 
in the treaties. This was the introduction of the system 
of transit passes, by which an importer on paying an 
extra sum equal to half the import duty obtained a pass 
which freed the goods from likin to any place in the 
Empire which he specified at the time he paid the duty. 
This was a great boon to trade; but it did not go far 
enough, for if the merchant went anywhere but to the 
declared destination, or if he went off the route 
to that place, he had to pay the tax as usual. The 
pass, in fact, was only a pass to a specific spot 
and by a specific route. Moreover, if the bale or 
parcel of goods were broken up, as, for example, by a 
sale of part en route, the tax became payable. ‘Ten 
years ago, in Lord Granville’s opium convention, an 
urangement was made by which opium which had paid 
the extra duty and got a pass was free to travel all over 
the Empire, and to be broken up into portions which 


of British merchants in Southern China to get this 
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were equally free with the original package or chest. 
It is now desired to apply a similar plan to all foreign 
imports whatever, so that they can circulate free from 
all demands for Jilin throughout China. This involves 
increased payment at the port of entry, and as all 
money collected at the ports goes direct to the Imperial 
Treasury, which now needs money more than ever, 
while that collected at the likin barriers goes to the 
provincial treasuries, or is squandered amongst the 
local officials, it will not be difficult to secure the 
consent of the Government to the reform, and we may 
expect to see it at work, practically, during the present 
vear, greatly to the benefit of foreign trade and of the 
finances of China. 


A RICKETY REPUBLIC 


\ 7 HEN we wrote last week on the troubled poli- 
tical outlook in France, space was wanting for 
reference to several features of the situation that deserve 
attention. As likely as not the opening of the expected 
crisis will result from some purely fortuitous incident 
which it is impossible to foresee; but there are visible 
rocks ahead as well as sunken reefs, and of them we pro- 
pose to indicate the more important. To begin with 
there is a prospect of a serious rupture between the 
Senate and the Radical Government at present in power. 
Should this conflict come to pass, the Cabinet will 
endeavour to present it as a struggle between the 
Senate and the Chamber, between privilege and the 
popular will: in reality it will be nothing of the sort. 
‘The quarrel will be a party quarrel, and will lie less 
between the two branches of the Legislature than 
between the Moderates, whether Senators or Deputies, 
and the allied Radicals and Socialists. In the Palais 
Bourbon there is, perhaps, a majority, there is certainly 
a phalanx numerically imposing that would hail the 
revolt of the Senate with rejoicing, and have even 
discounted it when recording votes in contradiction 
with their political antecedents. We have dealt, 
on previous occasions, with the lamentable disorgani- 
sation of the Centre. Its rank and file, who for 
months past have done more running away than 
fighting may yet live to fight another day, and the 
giving of the signal from the Luxembourg may bring 
their halting courage to the sticking point and induce 
them to beard the revolutionary bogey. It will 
be none too soon. ‘Thiers once declared that the 
Republic must be Conservative or perish. It is falling 
into the hands of the revolutionaries and is assuredly 
in peril—no very regrettable matter perhaps, but that 
is beyond the question. A still more moot point is 
whether salvation may come from the Senate, whose 
traditions speak of a certain capacity for barking, but 
also of marked inability to bite. Probably the con- 
script fathers will remain true to their reputation, but 
should they happily belie it, it must be remembered 
that the Government possesses no constitutional means 
of compelling them to obedience. On the contrary, the 
Senate, backed by the President of the Republic, can 
send the Deputies to the polling booths. Thus, if both 
parties decide to fight, there is every opportunity for 
them to resort to a trial of strength under conditions 
which will not tend to a peaceful and constitutional 
settlement of their differences. 

We have alluded to the President of the Republic 
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His position is an important factor in the existing be the issue of the present situation, the conditions of 


situation. Already the probability of the journeying 
at an early date of Senators and Deputies to Versailles 
to elect his successor is covertly hinted at by the 
French press in general and openly discussed by some 
of its organs. M. Félix Faure has discontented the 
politicians of both the two great contending parties, and 
a determined effort is being made, by means that are not 
the less redoubtable because they are insidious, to 
undermine such popularity as he has achieved in the 
country with a view to making it safe to attack 
him in grim earnest. ‘The Moderates, by whom of 
course he was elected, complain that he has deceived 
them by contributing—it may be pertinently argued 
that he could do nothing else—to the formation of a 
Radical Cabinet. The Radicals, on this statement 
of the case, would seem to owe him nothing but 
gratitude: but they do not cultivate the virtue. 
Considering M. Faure at best as their benefactor in spite 
of himself, they would fain replace him by a man 
after their own heart, who would not only tolerate, but 
aid and abet them. But the Radical enemies of the 
President are inspired by motives of still greater 
cogency ; they are fired by personal ambition. ‘Their 
unlooked for accession to office, which surprised them- 
selves at least as much as it confounded their oppo- 
nents, has turned their heads, till, fancying the tide is 
at its flood, they are disposed to bid for supreme poli- 
tical fortune. M. Bourgeois, M. Brisson, and M. 
Cavaignac are all of them impressed with the belief that 
that there is an excellent chance that destiny will land 
them at the Elysée. They may be depended on to 
assist destiny as far as in them lies—and in the process 
may cut each other's throats and those of some 
other people, M. Félix Faure included. The cam- 
paign against the latter has been very adroitly 
conducted. It began with an attempt to cast reflection 
upon him by acquainting the ‘country with the fact 
that his father-in-law was a criminal. The second 
move was the spreading of the insinuation that what 
might be represented as a sudden relaxation of the pro- 
ceedings against the gang who eased young Lebaudy 
of his fortune was due to the intervention of the 
President, desirous of screening a member of his family. 
Finally, within the last few days, the President's name 
has been pointedly pronounced in connection with the 
newly-hatched Tonquin opium scandal. It is not 
exactly suggested that he bears any blame, but it is 
hinted that it is to say the least unfortunate that he 
should be mixed up in the affair and that the fact that 
he is involved may be held to account for a certain 
lukewarmness with which the matter is being investi- 
gated. 
According to all showing there is no just cause of 
offence against M. Félix Faure, and under ordinary 


circumstances his detractors would be laughed out of 


court. But the circumstances now obtaining in France 
are far from ordinary. ‘The country is suffering from a 
veritable epidemic of suspicion and calumny that closely 


public life are much what they were a century ago, 
The guillotine is not at work, but the victims if 
they keep their heads are morally exterminated, as 
Charles Floquet, to mention but the dead, found 
to his cost. Scandal has followed scandal, and allega- 
tion been heaped on allegation till the Republic is in 
danger of being popularly condemned as a régime 
of roguery and corruption. No class of public men is 
above suspicion. ‘The politicians are believed to trade 
on their influence, to barter their convictions for place 
and pgcket-money, functionaries of every rank to owe 
their position to favouritism, and to use it to feather 
their nests; the independence of the magistracy is 
accounted a myth, and journalism is considered synony- 
mous with chantage. ‘The Bourgeois Cabinet, with its 
pretence of clearing the atmosphere, has only embroiled 
the situation. Its prosecutions are felt to be half- 
hearted, and to be aimed exclusively at the lesser fry, 
The Lebaudy inquiry and other judicial investigations of 
the same calibre amount to nothing more than a draw- 
ing of red herrings across the real scent. But the 
country is as weary of being befooled as it is sick of 
being knave-ridden. ‘The cup is full, and at any moment 
it may overflow. 


WOMEN’S DEGREES 


A SIMULTANEOUS movement in’ Oxford and 
P Cambridge in favour of admitting women to 
University degrees, combined with the authority attach- 
ing to the names of the promoters of the movement in 
both places, offers some ground for hoping that this 
vexed question will be now discussed fully and that any 
decision arrived at will be treated as final for a long 
time to come. In Oxford an official committee has 
already reported that women who have passed the due 
examinations ought to be admitted to a B.A. degree. 
In Cambridge the Senate are to be asked to appoint a 
syndicate to consider under what conditions, if any, 
degrees ought to be conferred on women. It seems in 
some ways a pity that the Cambridge application should 
be so framed as to appear to beg the main question; 
but as the Senate cannot be called upon to decide 
whether women should be given degrees until it 1s 
decided what the effect of the operation will be, this was 
perhaps unavoidable. ‘The syndicate will really have 
to determine what it is that the promoters of the 
present movement are asking for. It appears that 
they number some two thousand and odd Masters : but 
it is doubtful whether they wish to allow women. to 
take a share in the government of the University ot 
whether they only wish to allow them to take an 
ornamental degree as a substitute for a certificale 
which seems to be the plan favoured at the sister 
University. 

‘The two proposals are obviously of a very different 


order of importance. If, as appears to be the case, & 


recalls the state of things that preceded the ruin ‘of degree is really a more valuabie asset to a woman who 


the First Republic. In turn Girondins, Jacobins, and 
Terrorists did opponents to death by dint of recourse 
to slander. To-day the Radicals, after dragging the 
Opportunists through the mire, are within a measure- 
able distance of receiving the same treatment at the 
hands of the revolutionaries. In any case, whatever 


has to earn her livelihood than a certificate, most out- 


siders would be glad to see a change effected, but they . 


feel a strong primd facie objection to the fundamental 
alteration in the position of our leading Univers! 
which would be affected by the first-mentioned sclieme, 
an objection which the published views of the promoters 
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of the movement do but little to remove. Since women’s 
colleges were established at Cambridge, and afterwards 
at Oxford, their members have had no ground of com- 
plaint as to, and have indeed never complained of, any 
want of assistance. Lectures and examinations have 
both been provided as soon as they were asked for, a 
plentiful supply of private tuition has always been 
forthcoming on terms with which nobody could find fault. 
Since women have been admitted to compete with men in 
examinations, no one has regarded their repeated suc- 
cesses with greater pleasure than the other men. Under 
these circumstances, the Cambridge Syndicate is likely to 
ask, What are the grievances which we can still remove ? 
And according to the circulars issued by the Cam- 
bridge petitioners the only answer seems to be that 
women are still ‘without the encouragement and 
support which status in the University confers * and do 
not share in the benefits which the University can 
bestow ‘upon education, learning, and research. A 
demand for something which involves an improvement 
in ‘status’ is always suspicious because the ‘status’ 
of an individual or a body depends upon his or its repu- 
tation, and Girton and Newnham have done enough 
good work to make them independent of any record of 
the approval of the University. ‘The other ground for 
action seems to imply a desire to share in the revenues 
of the University as expended in Professorships. — If 
such is the case we cannot but regret that the point 
has been made. ‘lo any one familiar with either 
University it is patent that the number of men ad- 
mirably fitted to perform professorial duties for whom 
no employment can be found is steadily increasing and 
not likely to diminish. ‘The women’s colleges generally 
have not fared badly so far as regards endowments, and 
their numerous friends hope they may fare still better 
in the future. 

If then there do not seem to be many substantia] 
reasons for admitting women to a perfect equality with 
men in the two leading Universities, there are certain 
very definite reasons against it. We do not refer to 
recondite speculations on the effect which difference of 
sex should produce in methods of education, but rather 
to the differences in the education of the sexes which 
now exist and probably will exist for a long time. 
And as regards the Universities this difference shows 
itself in the fact that as a rule the woman who goes to 
Girton or Newnham goes with the primary intention of 
doing serious work ; whereas with a great proportion of 
men who go to the University such an intention is cer- 
tainly not a primary one. ‘The provision of a uniform 
or nearly uniform method of education for the indus- 
trious and the idle man has many advantages ; it has also 
considerable disadvantages. ‘The system is at present 
inapplicable to women, but it is by no means clear that 
they are losers in consequence. Were all men at 
Cambridge industrious, the present system of examina- 
tions might probably be greatly improved. At all 
events experiments might well be tried with a view to 
cflecting such improvement. ‘The women’s colleges are 
In an admirable position to try such experiments, and 
we should profoundly regret seeing them tie themselves 
permanently to the present system, when by combining 
themselves into an independent University they might, 
In the near future, demonstrate that success in a 


yy 
lripos or Greats is not the ultimate end of educa- 
tion 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY ADDRESSES 


- the men of Montrose it was Morley held forth : 
*Dinna thenk by my Scots I'm a chiel o° the 
North ; 
But I kenned frae Auld Wullie, wha’s gane to the 
West, 
‘That it’s ower the borders the seats are the best. 


‘Then tuck up my tartan, an’ tighten my belt, 

W? my sporran ahint, an’ a reef in my kelt ; 

Wi my trusty claymore stickit into my hose, 

Ar it’s Hoots! for the Johnnie o’ canny Montrose !” 


To his faithful elect it was Labby that spake ; 
‘Little Englanders! up from your slumbers, awake ! 
Upon us and our heads be the sorrow and shame 

If the country recovers her national name. 


‘So saddle our asses and call up our men, 

At a pinch we may muster a matter of ten ; 

Run out the white feather, and pipe me an air— 
‘Little England for Henry, the bold Labouchere.”’ 


To the Rulers At Home “twas McCarthy that said : 

‘I am leaving at last; you are losing your head ; 

But a similar feat has been mastered before, 

You are losing your head; you have lost them 
galore. 


‘Then choose a new chieftain and rally around, 

Mach trailing his several coat on the ground ; 

‘Though the same should be torn into various parts, 
You will please to remember the ** Union of Hearts.” ’ 


To the rest of the party ‘twas Harcourt that wrote ; 
‘We open on Tuesday ; come early and vote ; 

Of the line of our policy Lord only knows ; 

When in doubt I shall listen to theirs, and oppose. 


‘So we summon our tight little remnant again, 
With a tear of regret for the shattered and slain ; 
Don’t mention the Veto, and don’t, for the world, 
Run up the green flag ; it is finally furled. 


‘To the Lord of Potsdam “twas an Uitlander wrote 

(‘ God, Deutschland’ was all the address on the note) ; 
‘Many thanks for your message of peace and of love, 
Which arrived by your eagle disguised as a dove. 


‘May your glory—if possible—ever increase, 

O Kaiser of Kaisers, and Prince of our Peace. 

P.S.—There are certain who say that you've been 

“Bound over to keep it”; pray, what do they 
mean 7° 


To the scion of Cecil “twas Watson replied 

And the point of his quill in the purple was dyed, 
‘You and Abdul, my Lord, on account of your sins 
I regard as a couple of damnable twins. 


‘I have whetted my pen, I have polished my plume, 
And I track the unspeakable Turk to his tomb ; 
I am there, though the angels elope from the scene, 
I, Watson, the Westminster Mounted Marine !° 


O. S. 








NOTES 


Ir last week was one in which we had to mourn the 
deaths of many illustrious and distinguished persons, during 
the week which ends to-day the world has seen quite an 
unprecedented series of stately funerals. That of Lord 
Leighton at St. Paul’s was as majestic a ceremonial as 
may accompany the burial of a man whom the nation 
delighteth to honour ; and the surroundings were unique. 
The bright sun gilding the gossamer haze which could be 
seen through the West Door, the beautiful music, the 
immense congregation, which included so many men in 
whom the country recognises all that is best in -Art, 
Literature, Science, the Drama and Politics—these are 
things not to be forgotten. Still less easy to obliterate 
from the memory is the scene in the crypt below, where 
the kindly sun poured bounteous light upon the open 
grave of the great painter and sculptor who loved pure 
light and bright colour above all things. 





ATTENDED with majesty of ceremonial perhaps greater 
was the long-drawn-out funeral of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg which lasted virtually for two days. Whichever of 
those two days be chosen to be treasured in memory, 
whether it be the day of solemn progress of the Alberta 
through the Particular Service Squadron which the Queen 
and Princess Beatrice were to have inspected on the moru- 
ing when they received the fatal news, or whether it be the 
second day of military and Royal pomp, the impression 
must be deep and abiding. Nor is it possible to leave 
the subject without calling attention to the fortitude 
shown by the Queen and her widowed daughter from 
beginning to end of a very trying ordeal. The spec- 
tators in Whippingham Church who were not deeply 
moved on Wednesday were few indeed; yet their sorrow 
was as nothing compared with that which had to be 
borne by those members of the Royal Family who had 
been intimately associated with Prince Henry. 





Tuurspay of this week was a day pregnant with interest 
at home and abroad, and this fact was plainly visible in 
in Friday’s papers. Here are some of the more important 
items in the day’s news: the outline of President Kriiger’s 
so-called reforms was published; the report of the first 
day’s trial of the Reform Committee's leaders was reported ; 
comments were made on the interview between Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes on the one hand and Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Selborne on the other; reports of speeches by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach and Mr. John Morley, and of an interesting 
lecture by Lord Dunraven were included in the budget of 
news. 





Or the trial of Colonel Rhodes and others, and of the 
interview between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain it 
were premature to speak, but of President Kriiger’s 
scheme it is possible to write freely. It is characterised 
by an emptiness which amounts to flagrant and delibe- 
rate mockery, and we trust that Mr. Chamberlain wil] 
address himself resolutely to the task of obtaining better 
terms for the Uitlanders. At the same time the question 
is one upon which moderate men will not adopt an ex- 
treme attitude. Oom Paul has, to our mind, a moral as 
well as a legal right to keep a clear and distinct line not 
so much between Boers and Uitlanders as between bond 
Jide colonists and migratory money-grubbers. There is a 
difference between the men who come to settle in a 
region and the men who come in search of a fortune and 
refuse to take an oath of allegiance, even though that oath 
be one to which a self-respecting Briton may find it hard 
to subscribe. There is, however, abundant room for just 
Compromise between the full demands of the Uitlanders 
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and the meaninglesss changes which the President miscalls 
‘reforms.’ 


Pevion on Ossa is really nothing to Mr. Morley on Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘Pygmies following a giant ’—(very modest 
this on Mr. Morley’s part)—is indeed a great saying. 
No less remarkable was the information which Mr, 
Morley most kindly gave to his audience that a person 
named Hawthorne was ‘an American writer.) Was he 
indeed? as Mr. Boreall said to Vivian Grey, or was it 
Vivian Grey who said it in sarcasm to Mr. Boreall at 
Chateau Désir? Mr. Morley did not cover himself with 
any new glory by hinting scandal about Queen Elizabeth. 
That excellent queen may have been a manly woman— 
and indeed did the State much service by so being, 
Were she alive now she would undoubtedly have boxed 
Mr. Morley’s ears and told him that he was a very womanly 
and hysterical man. 


In the last Montrostana of Mr. Morley there is much that 
is very old upon questions which have been threshed out 
very often ; but his habitual frankness causes him to speak 
on the foreign policy of England in a manner which will 
hardly please his friends. It is good for Great Britain, 
he says in effect, that Lord Salisbury should be in power 
because his followers will sanction arrangements made by 
him at which they would look askance if they were made 
That, presumably, is because the country 
trusts Lord Salisbury. We have no fault to find with so 
excellent a doctrine. 


by Radicals. 


Sir Micuse. Hicks-Beacu, unmoved bv the scoldings 
of Mr. John Morley, devoted part of his Bristol speech 
to the administering of a timely rebuke to those men and 
journalists who rejoice in belittling the strength of Great 
Britain. At home, of course, we understand these gentry 
well enough; but abroad they are apt to be taken 
seriously. Thus the naval reporters at the great Dock- 
yards are prompt to detect the smallest failure in the 
machinery of a vessel of war; a section of the British 
Press cries out at once ‘See, in spite of our boasted 
strength, how unready we are!’ And the Continental 
Press yells exultantly that England has not a ship ready 
to take the sea. It were well that our publicists should 
remember that there are times when it were prudent and 
patriotic in them to hold their peace. 





Lonp Dunraven’s deliverance in his lecture on Wed- 
nesday concerning the ‘ Monroe Doctrine’ was marked by 
insight, experience and skill in expression. The gist 
of the whole matter could not have been more clearly 
seen or more clearly put, and we recommend Lord 
Dunraven’s exposition of it to those, and they are many, 
who may have been puzzled by technicalities or oddities. 
Moreover, his sincere expressions of regard for the 
American people may serve to convince of folly the persons 
who insult the sanity of America and Great Britain alike by 
pretending to think that a quarrel about a yacht-race 
could conceivably affect international relations in the 
slightest degree. 





Furtnennore in his lecture of Thursday he paid to the 
Scots in general and the people of Glasgow [in particular, 
a well-merited compliment. No city in the kingdom has 
shown more enterprise and vigour in the matter of Colonial 
expansion than the ‘second city in the Empire ’; and this 
is not a new story but one to the traditions of which the 
very names of the streets in the commercial heart of the 
city, such as Jamaica Street and Virginia Street, bear testl- 
mony. We believe that Glasgow in these days has a larger 
interest in African colonisation, in proportion to popt- 
lation, than any city in the world. It is a place in fact 
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where men’s minds are familiar with the conception of 
great adventures carried out on bold lines. 





On Wednesday last Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., 
delivered a lecture at the Westminster Town Hall on a 
person perhaps even greater than Mr. Birrell, to wit, Dr. 
Johnson, ‘the great Lexicographer.’ Mr. Birrell spoke in 
the kindest and most condescending way of Boswell, and 
he was also pleased to say that Dr. Johnson himself shone 
rather as a talker than as a writer. That is Mr. Birrell’s 
opinion of Dr. Johnson. It would really be much more 
interesting to learn, were that possible, Dr. Johnson's 
opinion of Mr. Birrell. 





Tue usual torrent of misrepresentation has set in with 
reference to the baptism of the Prince of Trn and the dis- 
pleasure of the Princess of Bulgaria. The Standard corres- 
pondent beats the record by the ludicrous announcement 
that the Princess intends to seek a divorce, as if divorce 
were not the particular /éte noire of Catholics, against 
which they wage unceasing warfare. We are told further 
that the Pope only gave his consent to Prince Ferdinand’s 
marriage on the distinct undertaking that all children 
should be brought upin the Roman faith. ‘The Pope’s con- 
sent was never asked or required and he had therefore no 
opportunity of imposing conditions. 

Our French correspondent writes: ‘At the beginning 
of the week butter and margarine were in every man’s 
mouth—metaphorically speaking. ‘There is war to the 
knife between these two products respectively of nature 
and art, and the Deputies have been invited to inter- 
vene in the quarrel. However, they did not loiter for 
long on this greasy ground but hastened to the considera- 
tion of a still more slippery if less palatable question, that 
of the financial relations between our railway companies 
and the State. This is a subject of such complexity that 
even Mr. Gladstone would probably hesitate to discuss it 
on a post-card, and it is certainly not to be “emptied” ina 
paragraph. M. Rouanet took the greater part of two 
sittings of the Chamber to prove to his own satisfaction and 
that of his fellow Socialists that the famous convention of 
1883 must be ranked among the more monstrous crimes of 
Opportunism. He found time to say much that was curious 
in the course of this interminable deliverance. He has 
discovered, for example, that Gambetta was overthrown 
by the machinations, based upon bribery, of the companies, 
Every schoolboy is aware that the wrecking of the “Great 
Ministry ” was the work of the Radicals, The weight to 
be attached to M. Rouanet’s special pleading may be 


gauged by this specimen of the accuracy of his historical 
assertions. 





‘Bur we live in a time when the mud our politicians are 
for ever hurling possesses exceptionally sticking qualities. 
It is of no matier that the “new and original ” scandal 
which was to provide the tail of M. Rouanet’s discourse 
with a sting, turned out to be the most grotesque fizzle. 
His venomous words will not on that account be wasted : 
every bullet if it be poisoned finds its billet. he Socialist 
thesis that the Companies, thanks to the connivance of 
bought politicians, have driven a bargain with the State that 
'stuinous for the latter will find a measure of popular 
credence, In the pass we have come to, all that is necessary 
to make people believe that Deputies have sold their votes, 
is to assert roundly that they had an interest in doing so. 
It is quite futile to insist that the real object of the Socialist 
campaign, apart from a desire to discredit their opponents, 


——— jn 
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is to bring about the taking over of the railways by the 
State. That hard-headed economist, M. Yves Guyot, 
describes M. Rouanet’s lucubrations as “des insanités.” 
Unfortunately there is much method in M. Rouanet’s 
madness. 





‘In the meantime the political plot is thickening in 
other directions: Le Sénat vient d’envoyer promener 
M. Bourgeois, M. Cavaignac et tout le tremblement 
radical : the Senate is in open revolt. In defiance of the 
Government it has voted the projet Trarieux. The object 
of the measure is to deprive railway employés of the right 
of striking, on the ground that in time of war a railway 
strike would be a national disaster, while at a critical 
moment it might invite invasion. The right of striking 
being the holiest of the rights of man in the eyes 
of the Socialists it was intimated to M. Bourgeois 
by his masterful allies that he must nip M. Trarieux 
in the bud. The obedient President of the Council 
promptly invited the Senate to let the matter drop— 
with what success may be seen. Our Cabinets refuse to 
be killed by an adverse vote in the Luxembourg-—one 
lethal Chamber is sufficient—but the incident is none the 
less a blow to the Ministry. With this example before 
them the Moderates in the Palais Bourbon may raise their 
diminished heads. Of course the recalcitrant Upper 
Chamber is to be abolished off-hand. So the Radicals say : 
but there are no end to the absurd things that are said by 
Radicals. 





‘Tuere is other trouble in store for the Cabinet, and, of 
course, the Socialists are again de la noce. You will 
remember that in his Ministerial declaration M. Bourgeois 
declared that he had come less to stay than to act. In his 
own estimation he has done better than his promise: he 
both stayed and acted. The straiter sect of his supporters 
disagree with him. They pooh-pooh his performances, 
his passing of one Budget, his framing of another, his 
scandal-brewing and the rest of it. Other acts, more con- 
vincing in the opinion of those who hold out for them, are 
demanded of him. The Administration which Europe 
envies us is infested it appears with weak-kneed Repub- 
licans. They must be replaced by Radical sectaries of the 
purest water, or a score of revolutionary Deputies will 
know the reason why. It remains for M. Bourgeois to 
achieve the double and delicate task of scalping the Oppor- 
tunists while continuing to higgle for their votes, as from 
time to time he is compelled to do, his official followers 
being constitutionally incapable of refraining from occa- 
sional mutiny, besides being numerically small. Ce 
pauvre Bourgeois! Lui fait-on assez de miséres ! 





‘Tur week has been fruitful in minor amusements. We 
have had‘an interpellation with respect to the secret Funds, 
which provoked a reply from M. Bourgeois which the mali- 
cious compare with M. Floquet’s virtuous but misleading 
declaration when accused of having accepted money from 
the Panama people. We are being entertained by a discus- 
sion on the advisability of suppressing the tribune in the 
Chamber and making the Deputies speak from their seats 
asat St. Stephen’s. It is claimed that the innovation would 
make against loquacity and tend to rid us of the beau parleur? 
l'idéal quoi! Finally fresh trouble threatens from Carmaux. 
To quell it the Minister of Commerce has introduced a 
Bill to allow of the clapping into prison of employers of 
labour who shall dare to pick and choose their hands. 
Altogether there is every prospect that there is a good 
time coming. Ainsi soit-il! ’ 
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IN THE CITY 


T would be easy to overrate the success of the American 
bond issue and to draw too sanguine conclusions from 
the fact that it was subscribed five or six times over. It is 
said, and not without reason, that it not only testifies to 
the unimpaired credit of the United States but shows that 
the Americans themselves attach no real importance to the 
silver agitation in Congress. Consequently the impression 
prevails in Wall Street that, the chief hindrance to a rise 
in prices being removed, the stock market will respond 
to the improvement in trade as evidenced by the 
larger traflic receipts of the railways. We hope it may 
be so, but we cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
success of the loan was of the greatest importance to the 
banking interests, particularly with so many reorganisa- 
tions on hand, and that the bankers therefore strained 
every nerve to produce a good effect by largely oversub- 
scribing the issue. As Mr. Pierpont Morgan alone is 
stated to have applied for the loan twice over, a good idea 
can be formed of the determination of the great financial 
houses to ensure its success. The Washington legislators 
have certainly received a good lesson, but that they will 
profit by it is too much to expect. It is at least on the 
cards that the majority in the Senate, who are committed 
to free silver, will show their pique by refusing more obsti- 
nately than ever to pass any remedial currency laws, and 
that the populists will inveigh with increased bitterness 
against the capitalists, through whose patriotism the country 
has been rescued from another crisis. On the other hand, it 
is just possible that the higher prices of produce and greater 
activity in trade may turn the balance in favour of the 
United States to such an extent as to render gold ship- 
ments unnecessary aud to maintain the Treasury’s gold 
reserve without further legislation. In that case we might 
have a very important advance in stocks, provided that the 
Venezuelan question does not again enter on an acute stage. 
The trouble is, that, while sensible business men recognise 
the harm that is caused by a discredited currency, the 
masses who elect Congress, especially in the Western States, 
do not realise the position and will not take any step to 
oblige their representatives to amend their ways. In short 
while the situation in the United States warrants higher 
prices there are still sufficient elements of doubt to pre- 
clude much confidence in their realisation 
Compared with a week ago prices have improved in 
nearly every department of the Stock Exchange and on 
Thursday Americans bounded up on the result of the 
bond subscription. Business in the American markets is 
however on a very small scale on this side, the public still 
holding aloof in strong contrast to their attitude in English 
rails where stocks are being bought at very high 
figures. The North-Western dividend 
at the rate of 75 per cent. for the last half year 
goes against 6} per cent. for the second half of 1894 
and with the July distribution of 5] per cent. makes 
a return of 6; per cent. for the year compared 
with 6} per cent. for the whole of 1894. 
cecurred in ‘ Brums’ when the announcement was made, 
which extended sympathetically to Great Westerns, but 
when the latter’s dividend was declared at the rate of 7 
per cent. there was a slight reaction. The rate is, never- 
theless, an improvement of 1 per cent. over last year’s 
declaration, and had it not been for the falling off 
of 1} per cent. in the July distribution, the Great 
Western yield would be a good one at current quota- 


London and 


A sharp rise 


tions. As it is, we think well of the line’s prospects, 
since the traffics already show an increase of £69,000 
this half-year, and we hear that business is increasing 
so rap'dly that the company has considerable difficulty 
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in finding enough trucks. The Scotch stocks are rather 
easier on the break-up of the Scotch oil combina- 
tion which, it is stated, has involved many people in 
heavy losses. As usual, the Standard Oil Company of 
America has proved its power to break up outside compe- 
tition. At the Chatham meeting Mr. J. S. Forbes treated 
the increased taxation to which all the railway companies 
are subjected, in his most incisive style, and when we find 
that in one company —the Lancashire and Yorkshire—out 
of additional expenses of £15,000 in the past half-year no 
less than £10,000 was represented by higher rates and 
taxes, it does seem time that some limit was imposed on 
the extravagance of County Councils and other rating 
authorities. 

Some South African mining descriptions have improved 
since the return of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, notably the best 
class, such as East Rand, Randfontein and De Beers. The 
South African Gold Trust reports that the balance to credit 
of profit and loss is £530,824, and, after deducting deben- 
ture interest and all outgoings, there remains a net balance 
to credit for the year ending 3lst December, 1895, of 
£509,375. Out of this, interest on the preference shares 
and an interim dividend of 5s. per share on the ordinary 
shares have been paid, leaving, with the balance of £25,880 
brought forward from previous year, £459,378 still avail. 
able. The directors recommend that a dividend of 13s, 
per share be declared, making, with the interim dividend, 
£1 per share for the year, and that £50,000 be 
added to the fund, leaving a_ balance of 
£221,878 to be carried forward. This, we may add, 
is equivalent to a dividend of 100 per cent., and 
both South African Gold Trust and Consolidated Gold- 
fields shares are pretty sure to recover as soon as 
matters quiet down at Johannesburg. West Australian 
mines have not displayed much activity, but there has 


reserve 


been a considerable improvement in Rio Tinto owing to 
the recovery of copper. Grand Trunk of Canada issues 
are higher, the trafic returns having recently been much 
better, and the company is once more fully earning its 
debenture interest. The new Manager, Mr. Hayes, appears 
to be making very drastic changes in the personnel, and he 
is probably acting rightly in the fulfilment of an unpleasant 
duty. The Grand Trunk undoubtedly required the infu- 
sion of new blood and the adoption of a more energetic 
policy, and the results of Mr. Hayes’s policy will be 
watched with interest by the English shareholders. 

Adverse comment has been justly provoked by the form 
in which the prospectus of the Hastings Harbour was 
issued, it appearing at first sight as if the loan of £200,000 
was an obligation of the Borough of Hastings, whereas it 
is nothing of the sort. ‘The Harbour Commissioners were 
foolish in allowing the promoter of the undertaking to issue 
such a prospectus and further in accepting his mere word 
that he had underwritten the whole amount. Having said 
this it does not follow that the Harbour would not prove an 
advantage to Hastings and return good interest on its 
cost. Undoubtedly a great deal of the goods traffic that 
now reaches the watering-place by rail would go by sea if 
there were a harbour, as a natural consequence of freights 
being cheaper by water transport. It therefore may be 
presumed that the South-Eastern Railway Company has 
used its influence to prevent the construction of a harbour 
at Hastings. The Harbour Commissioners having obtained 
an Act of Parliament, proceeded to enter into a contract 
with Messrs. Panchard, McTaggart, Lowther and Co. to 
construct the works, and the contractors desire it to be 
known that they not only had nothing to do with the 
promotion of the company but were until the last moment 
ignorant of the name of the promoter, who is now known 
to be Emil Oppert. 
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‘THEY TURNED AGAIN TO THEIR IDOLS’ 


EADING the records of the Jews in the books of the 
I Old Testament, one cannot but be struck by the 
persistency with which, in times of peace and ease, they 


returned to the evil ways from which adversity and danger 


had stirred them, In days of stress and extremity they 
worshipped Jehovah with a whole heart, and one would 
have deemed that, instructed by past experience, they 
would never again have returned to that idolatry which 
brought them so much suffering. But the event always 
proved, what the history of all man’s ages has gone to 
prove, how short-lived is the memory of past experience. 
They forgot, with equal ease, their sufferings and the 
Power that had released them from their pain—they turned 
again to their idols. 

The history of mankind is a series of perpetual recur- 
rences. We, in our day, no less than those Jews of the 
olden time, turn again to our idols when the hour of danger 
is past, continually needing the spur of present trouble to 
keep us moving on the straight path. Our idols are of a 
diferent nature. Our national temperament is less in- 
tensely religious, and religious idolatry is less characteristic 
of our time. But the feebleness of memory and vision 
that was the occasion of the idolatry is apparent with us 
still, We forget the lessons of the past, we show a perfectly 
human capacity for losing sight of the most obvious and 
necessary truths; in a word, we turn again, with fatal 
facility, to our idols. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in the history of the 
human mind than this capacity that it has shown for 
missing that which is vital and important and wasting its 
attention on that which is trivial and unessential. At the 
present moment our peace as a nation has been rudely 
shaken: on all sides we are beset by menace ; the realities 
throng closely upon us; we are no longer lulled into delu- 
sive dreams in a fool’s paradise; we are passing through 
the hour of stress in which, if ever, we may hope to be 
granted a clearer vision. ‘The ultimate fact of all—-that 
if we are to be at peace we must be prepared for war, and 
not only so but prepared to be successful in that war—-we 
seem to have kept in view with tolerable steadfastness, but 
as to the manner of that preparation we have suffered 
under amazing aberration. ‘To-day it seems scarcely 
within the sphere of belief, so quickly do we forget not 
merely our experience but also our errors, that only a few 
years back we had entirely lost sight of the fact that the 
primary duty of our artillery was to shoot. And this we 
have not to record as an aberration peculiar to our nation 
all the peoples of the Continent were suffering from a 
similar blindness. It needed the genius of a German 
artillerist —Prinz Kraft za Hohenlohe—to perform the 
operation that should purge this blindness away, and to 
announce to the astonished nations that the first duty of 
artillery was to shoot, the second duty of artillery was to 
shoot, and the third duty of artillery was to shoot. This 
was his extreme form of statement, an extremity more 
than justified by the blind folly with which men had 
drifted to the opposed and utterly absurd extreme. They 
had regarded the first duty of artillery to be the grooming 
of their horses, the second the polishing of their harness, 
and the third galloping. They had quite forgotten the 
primary purpose of artillery—to shoot. Prinz Kraft’s drastic 
treatment brought them by strong methods back to a saner 
view. Similarly with our ships in the peace that followed 
the Napoleonic wars our sailors had fallen into the way 
of deeming all naval duty to be summed up in the 
burnishing of the brass-work and the holystoning of the 
decks: they had actually forgotten that the first duty of 
4 sailing-vessel was to sail, and but for steam and the 
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Crimean War they might be victims of the same oblivion 
still. Far more recently it was a commonly expressed 
opinion—certainly in military if not in naval cireles—that 
ships of war were of no use ‘because they could not 
engage land batteries.’ The reason was good enough in 
fact no doubt, but it was very far from being a reason 
that justified the conclusion. Ironclads may not be able 
to engage land forts, but there is a gulf between such an 
admission as that and the assertion that they are, on that 
account, useless. 

At the present moment opinion, with that inevitable 
tendency of the human mind to follow the motions of the 
pendulum, is, perhaps, rather at the other extreme. It 
may be that we are just a little apt to overrate the value 
of the ironclad. There is no doubt that this effect is 
largely due to the writings of Mahan :— Influence of Sea- 
Power on the French Revolution,’ and the rest of them. 
Land-forces no doubt count for something, too; though 
Great Britain, with her insular position, is less dependent 
on them than other nations. Moreover, if we are to have 
ironclads, we must also have crews, and a ship’s crew in 
these days of steam and scientific gunnery means well- 
skilled labour. But if we have perhaps pushed to its 
extremity the theory of the value of the sea-power, the 
fact that all the world holds a similarly extreme opinion, 
removes the d4énger that might arise from that view. For 
the avowed object both of naval and military strength is 
not, primarily, to give success in war, but to convey such 
an impression of strength that the nations may be glad to 
leave its possessor in peace ; and at this moment there can 
be no question but that such an impression is best cor.- 
veyed by strength upon the sea. 

We are passing through a time of stress, and it may be 
that we are at a crisis in our national history, but though 
the situation is critical it is one in which we feel a cor- 


sciousness that we have the master hand. ‘The nations of 


Europe may be unfriendly to us, the vague yet powerful 
sentiment of the American people is hostile, we are prac- 
tically alone; and yet we are stronger than any of our 
enemies—perhaps stronger thanallofthem. Thisis a bold 
statement, but it is a statement of a fact that is the master- 
key of this critical situation, and the issue depends upon 
our realisation of this fact and our use of this key. If we 
fail to realise our strength, and the special nature of our 
strength, then the issue of this national crisis must of 
necessity be uncertain, for we cannot tell who may contrel 
it. But if we succeed in realising our strength, and the 
manner of its proper use, the controlling hand must 
inevitably be our own. Our strength is in our financial 
prosperity, and we must make use of that financial pros- 
perity in order to exert it. Never before, in our national 
history, have we been at such a flood-tide of prosperity, 
probably it is safe to say that never in the previous history 
of the world has there been so prosperous a nation. But 
do not let us make any mistake as to the secret of our 
prosperity, nor ascribe it to any too lofty and heroic 
qualities. The secret of our success is our commercial 
talent, and it is only by realising, with gratitude, this 
humble truth, that we may hope to give security for that 
talent’s exercise. It is as a commercial people that we 
have knit our colonial empire round the world, and we 
shall go very far astray if we endeavour to view our ultimate 
national interests from any other than a commercial stand- 
point. Ideally, no doubt, there are loftier standpoints— 
we might be the regenerators of mankind, we might be 
this, or we might be that; unfortunately, we have to be 
what we are. Such as we are, however, let us be humbly 
grateful for it; we might, conceivably, have been com- 
pelled to look upon our national interests from a military 
point of view. The commercial standpoint is, at least, 
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more humane, more Christian, than the military. It may 
be that, in the course of evolution, it is a stage between 
the great military empires of the past and a less self- 
seeking world-power in the future. 

For ourselves, however, it is the present that concerns 
us, and since we find ourselves compelled, whether it 
pleases us or no, to recognise that our present empire is 
a commercial one it behoves us to consider steadfastly the 
means by which it is to be established. And for the 
safeguarding of our commercial interests it is necessary 
that we should grudge no expenditure on our commercial 
police. Above all it is needful that the life and property 
of our commerce should be safe. When we regard the 
cost in comparison with the interests that we have at stake 
it seems almost ludicrous that any little hint of a trouble 
with a South American Republic, or with a Dutch Republic 
virtually of our own creating in South Africa, or a telegram 
from a European Sovereign—it seems almost laughable 
that any such incidents as these should be allowed to give 
a check, even of the most momentary nature, to our 
commercial interests. 
portion to the effect. 

We are now in the full tide of financial prosperity as 
a nation; we have a Government in power with a large 
surplus and with the heart of the people at their service. 
The control of the issue of this crisis rests very largely 
with that Government. If they will but have the courage 


The cause is in such absurd dispro- 


to apply some portion of the proceeds of the national 
prosperity to an augmentation ot the national police upon 
the sea, they will have the hearts of the whole nation 
with them, even though they go to the length of an 
extra penny on the income-tax. We can afford it, and no 
other nation can. We can afford it, and it would put our 
commercial interests on an absolutely assured footing. 
We can afford it, but we cannot afford to be penny wise 
and pound foolish in this matter: to leave open the road- 
way for any shocks to affect us which arise from those 
comparatively trivial causes cited above, or to leave a 
moment’s doubt in the minds of the nations as to our 
appreciation of our strength and our intention to exert 
it. Some may say, ‘It is no use building the ships if 
you have not the men to work them.’ But if proper 
remuneration be offered men will not be lacking, and they 
may be taught. The heart of the nation is sound: never 
since the time of the Crimean War has there been such a 
recruiting season as these last few months in which 
menaces have assailed us. We have even won from the 
American people a tribute of admiration, reluctant, as in 
the case of Mr. Frye; enthusiastic, as from the mouth 
of Mr. Walcott: and let us not deem that admiration 
of our attitude-—‘unyielding and unafraid’—-the less 
merited because our assumption of it is largely based on 
a confidence in our strength. That confidence does but 
supply the necessary rational basis for such an attitude 
assumed by a commercial, although, as we hope and 
believe, a heart-whole people. But do not let us belie 
that attitude by any niggardliness in its support. Such 
parsimony would be the very gravest error. As our stake 
in the world is large, so must our world-police be large 
in proportion, and the security of our commerce and our 
empire will repay us many times over; but if we lose 
sight of this pregnant fact, and cast a hackneyed eye 
at the idols of a false economy, we may imperil all those 
great commercial interests that are the sinews of our 
strength. 
LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
IX—CANONBURY TOWER 
NANONBURY Tower was once a landmark of the 
/ northern suburb of ‘ merrie Islington ;’ but though 


it has long lost that distinction, it still serves as a Way - 
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mark of history—~of the history of this great city of ours, 
It is all that remains of a once famous house, generally 
supposed to have been built in 1362, a decade after 
Edward III. had exempted the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
to which it belonged, from the payment of subsidies, in 
consideration of its munificent expenditure in charities. Its 
connection with that religious foundation had dated from 
a few years after the Norman Conquest, when the manor 
was given to the Prior of the Canons of St. Bartholomew 
by Ralph de Berners. Little, however, is known of it 
until the sixteenth century, when, under the priorship of 
William Bolton (1509 to 1532), the mansion was rebuilt, 
and probably the brick tower erected, since his rebus—a 
bird-bolt in a tun—is still to be seen cut in stone, in two 
places, on the outer wall. Of course the tower as it now 
stands gives no idea of the original house, which covered 
the whole of Canonbury Place, and was provided with its 
park, gardens, etc., as the custom of the monks was. 

At the Dissolution, Canonbury fell into the wide gape of 
Thomas Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal, and on his 
beheadal (in 1540) for the part he took in marrying Henry 
to the ill-favoured Anne of Cleves, an annuity of twenty 
pounds was granted from the estate to the ‘ great Flanders 
mare.’ Passing successively through the hands of John 
Dadley, Earl of Warwick (to whom it was presented by 
Edward VI.), and the ill-starred Duke of Northumberland, 
father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey, on whose attainder (in 
1553) the manor reverted to the Crown, it was bestowed 
by Mary on Thomas Lord Wentworth, who in 1570 
alienated it to Sir John Spencer, knight and baronet, who, 
on account of his great wealth, was commonly known as 
‘ Rich Spencer.’ 

Sir John was one of that long line of princely merchants 
An alderman and cloth- 
worker, he became Sheriff in 1583-4, and Lord Mayor in 
159%. He was noted for his public spirit (standing forward 
on more than one occasion in defence of the privileges of 
the City), as well as for his munificence and _ hospitality. 
His patriotism and generosity made him a great favourite 
with Queen Elizabeth, while‘his enormous riches caused 
him to be an object of wonder to the people. So great, 
indeed, was the repute of his wealth, that legend says a 


to whom London owes so much. 


pirate of Dunkirk once came over, with a following of 
twelve men, intending to capture ‘ Rich Spencer,’ as he 
rode in the evening to Canonbury House, his country 
residence ; the idea being, of course, to secure a handsome 


amount for his ransom. But— 


The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley. 


And so it proved in this case. Providentially Sir John 
stayed at Crosby Hall, his city residence, the night this 
little plot was to be carried out, and so the designs of the 
piratical crew were frustrated, 

Sir John was subsequently made the victim of another 
ruse, which fortunately or unfortunately—resulted in 
more success. For, says a ballad which celebrates the 
event, 

Sir John had an only child, 
A daughter most fair to see 
Tall, comely, and straight as a sapling slim. 
A winsome maiden was she. 
Her eyes were brown as the hazel-nut, 
And nut-brown was her hair; 
And many a breast Elizabeth filled 
With anxious thought and care. 

Elizabeth Spencer, as the heiress of the wealthy cloth- 
worker, was naturally much sought after by the young 
men, both noble and simple, of her time; for, to say 
nothing of her personal charms, she was the richest heiress 
of the day, her father being commonly reputed to be 


worth a million sterling. Accordingly, we are told— 
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The maiden was woo'd by high and by low, 
By tradesman, clerk, and knight, 

Some woo'd her for love, some woo'd her for pelf, 
And some for very despite ; 

For they knew Sir John in his heart had vowed 
She should wed but a city wight. 


In pursuance of the resolution that his daughter should 
have none but a sober citizen and merchant for her 
husband, Sir John discouraged the visits at his home of 
nobles and gentles of whatever degree, while, as we can 
well imagine, he encouraged those of eligible young men 
of business. But his precautions were of little avail. 
Love hath a knack of going contrary to the wishes of those 
who would direct it, and such proved to be the case in 
regard to Elizabeth Spencer. She set her affections on 
young Lord Compton, one of the ‘fly-blows of the court’ 
for whom bluff Sir John had supreme contempt, and was 
loved by him in return, 

The Comptons were in those days a notable, though a poor 
family, and it was not until the time-of William Compton, 
who was left fatherless at the age of eleven years, when 
Henry VII. was king, that the family began to attain to the 
William 
Compton was made page to Henry, Duke of York, the 


high position which they have since maintained. 


second son of Henry VII.; and when the Duke ascended 
the throne as Henry VIII. his erewhile page became a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber and was advanced to 
He was knighted and created 
Chancellor of Ireland, and he led the rear-guard of the 
king’s troops at Flodden. 
Abbey, in Northamptonshire, and built the present ¢ fair 
mansion’ at Compton Winyates on his paternal acres. 


various offices and trusts. 


He it was who acquired Castle 


Sir William had been dead sixty years when his grandson 
died in 1588, and the Lord Compton of this story succeeded 
to the estates. 

How he and the heiress of Canonbury managed to bring 
about their interviews—interviews which the strictest 
vigilance is powerless to prevent—we are left to imagine ; 
for the alderman, on finding how the wind blew, put stricter 
watch upon his daughter and the portals of his house. 
He even got himself into difficulty by his determined 
opposition to Lord Compton’s suit. 

It was rather a perilous thing for a citizen in those days 
tothwart the matrimonial designs of a nobleman, even 
towards a member of his own family. John Chamberlain, 
who has been styled the Horace Walpole of his time, so 
far as the writing of gossiping letters is concerned, adverts 
in one of his epistles to the troubles connected with the 
love affairs of Elizabeth Spencer. ‘One Sir John 
Spencer,’ he says, ‘who was the last week committed to 
the Fleet for contempt and hiding away his daughter, 
who, they say, is contracted to the Lord Compton ; but 
now he is out again, and by all means seeks to hinder the 
match,’ 

Gossip Chamberlain goes on to say that upon Sir John’s 
‘beating and ill-using her (possibly mere scandal), she was 
sequestrated to one Baker's, a proctor, and from thence to 
Sir Henry Billingsley’s, where she yet remains till the 
matter be tried.’ He concludes by observing that, ‘if the 
obstinate and self-willed old fellow should persist in his 
doggedness-—as he protests he will—and give her nothing, 
the poor lord shall have a warm catch.’ 

Sir John did ‘persist in his doggedness,’ and, by so 
doing, forced matters beyond interference of his or of the 
law. As is usual in such cases, the worthy alderman 
reckoned without his host, and one fine day he found 
himself completely non-plussed—his daughter had flown. 
The manner in which the elopement was effected was, if 
the legend be true, as bold in design and execution as the 
stratagem resorted to by Cleopatra to gain access to Cwsar. 
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Lord William took upon himself the matutinal duties of a 
baker’s man, and, leaving his loaves at the rich man’s 
door, took away his love in his basket. 

Certain it is that before Sir John could interfere his 
daughter was Lady Compton. Naturally, he was much 
incensed by her conduct, and time seemed only to deepen 
his resentment. In all likelihood the estrangement would 
have continued to the end of the chapter had not another 
and more powerful friend taken the matter in hand. This 
was no other than Queen Elizabeth. She, watching her 
opportunity, requested the knight to stand sponsor to the 
first offspring of a young discarded couple. Sir John com- 
plied, greatly honoured at the gracious request ; and Her 
Majesty dictated his own surname for the Christian name 
of the child. The ceremony concluded, Sir John declared, 
as he had disinherited his own undutiful daughter, he 
would adopt the boy as his heir. The Queen then re- 
vealed to him the truth, and the old cloth-worker dis- 
covered to his surprise that he had adopted his own 
grandson. 

Such is the story told of the elopement of the heiress 
of Canonbury and of her reconciliation with her father 
who lived until 1609, when his wealth devolved upon his 
daughter and her children. 

It is said that the possession of so much wealth 
affected the brain of Lord Compton, and that in conse- 
quence the Lord Chamberlain had for a time to take his 
affairs in charge. But if such was the case with him, his 
wife showed herself hy no means unequal to the respon- 
sibility. She knew the value of money and how to spend 
it. The letter she addressed to her lord on the subject 


probably went a long way towards curing any softness of 


the brain on his part, occasioned by the imagination of so 
vast a fortune. 

In the first place she told him that she required £1600 
per annum for her ‘apparel,’ and in addition thereto £600 
‘for the performance of charitable works.’ Then she 
would have ‘three horses for my own saddle,’ besides 
horses for her two gentlewomen and for her coaches and 
for ‘her gentleman usher.’ She enumerates the at- 
tendants and servants she must have 
gentlemen, four footmen,’ ete. 


‘six or eight 
‘And for myself, besides 
my yearly allowance, I would have twenty gown apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones . .. and six others of 
them very excellent good ones. Also I would have to 
put in my purse £2000, and £200, and so you to pay my 
debts. Also, 1 would have £8000 to buy me jewels, and 
After enumerating other ‘de- 
sires, she concludes with, ‘I pray you, when you are an 
earl, to allow me £1000 more than now desired and double 
attendance.’ 


£6000 for a pearl chain.’ 


Lord Compton was advanced to the Earldom of North- 
ampton by James I., and the descendants of this lady, who 
reminds us in her imperiousness of the bolder spirits of our 
own day, still draw large revenues from the manor of Canon- 
bury. But since Elizabeth Spencer eloped from Canonbury 
House the place has undergone many changes of fortune. 
Oliver Goldsmith in his time lodged in it, but then Isling- 
ton was still a rural suburb of the ‘ great wen.’ Now the 
tower is surrounded by streets and squares, and the rural 
suburb is far to seek. Its old-fashioned rooms are to-day 
the local habitation of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and doubtless the members in the intervals between 
more serious studies sometimes while away an odd half- 
hour with the story of the thriftless young nobleman and 
the fair Elizabeth; for these stories of love and lucky 
chances have a perennial human interest that nothing 
else—not even the delights of knowledge—can come 
up to, 

In the church of St. Helen’s in the City may still be 
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seen the effigy of ‘Rich Spencer,’ with his daughter on 
her knees before him, pleading for forgiveness of her 
fault. 


THE AUTOCRACY OF HEAD-MASTERS 


'HE most interesting of the discussions which the 
Teachers’ Guild held in its recent meeting at the 
Charterhouse was that on the question of the power of head 
masters. This is a question on which the Guild—the one 
Teaching Trades Union which represents all branches of 
the profession, from the University to the elementary school, 
from Professor Jebb, M.P., to Mr. Yoxall, M.P.—consisting 
as it does mainly of assistants, speaks with that authority 
which comes from knowledge. Up to 1869 the position 
both of head- and assistant-masters was like that of parsons. 
Once appointed they were irremovable, except for mis- 
conduct. Every one knows how hard it was before the 
Clergy Discipline Acts, and still is, to prove misconduct in 
a parson. It was equally hard in the case of a school- 
master. Cases were not unusual such as that where for 
twenty years the head- and second-masters sat in the 
same schoolroom, each drawing a considerable salary from 
endowment and an inconsiderable number of scholars, 
and never exchanged communications with one another, 
except in writing, for the whole time. Meanwhile, 
naturally, ‘the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed’ 
but went astray in an educational wilderness. Moved by 
such cases, the Schools Inquiry Commission recommended, 
and the Endowed Schools Act adopted, the removability 
‘at pleasure’ of the head-master by the Governors, and the 
assistant-masters by the head-master. As far as the head- 
masters are concerned the policy has been absolutely 
successful. Coupled with the system of payment by results 
instead of by fixed salaries, energy has been substituted 
for apathy, and progress for stagnation. The head-master’s 
position is safeguarded not only by the negative check of 
the publicity attending the action of a governing body, 
which is sometimes more numerous than a Transvaal 
Volksraad : but also by the positive check of the require- 
ment of two separate meetings, and a two-thirds majority 
at each meeting. In fact the difficulty is still, not to 
keep a head-master who ought to stay, but to dismiss a 
head-master who ought to go. The position of the 
assistant-master is very different. He is not subject to 
a body, but to a single individual. His dismissal takes 
place without discussion and in strict privacy, without 
notice and without formalities. An ipse dixit spoken 
perhaps in a moment of haste, but impossible to with- 
draw even if followed by repentance at leisure, may ruin 
his professional career. He may be dismissed from 
teaching botany because he does not cultivate football, 
or from teaching mathematics because his knowledge of 
the laws of action and reaction is too scientifically dis- 
played at billiards. He may have to go because he is not 
polite enough to the head-master’s wife, or too polite. 
These causes may be real or imagined, but the head-master 
has only to think them real and let them get on his 
nerves, and he may say to his assistant ‘ Go,’ and he goes. 
It is true that the system works infinitely better than 
the old system; and nearly all the cases of disputes 
between head and assistant, which have attracted public 
attention, have been cases in which the assistant remained 
irremovable through a vested interest. But the intense 
feeling shown by the assistant-masters against the power 
of arbitrary dismissal is evidence that the present system 
is byno means perfect. That the assistant-mistresses feel 
even more strongly may be due, not only to the greater 
capriciousness, which even with the New Woman before 
his eyes the male attributes to the female, but to the fact 
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that an assistant-master dismissed cannot be robbed of his 
degree or his fellowship, ang can take to other lines, 
while an assistant-mistress has less often any proof of 
capacity to offer beyond her character and experience, 
and has less power to take to other work. 

It has been said, True, but this is only what every one 
in business has to submit to. A clerk, a foreman, a hotel- 
manager—nay, even a newspaper correspondent or an 
editor—are subject to dismissal ‘at pleasure.’ School- 
mastering, also, is a business, and a profitable business too 
if well managed, and its management depends on its head- 
manager, But schoolmastering, at least in an endowed 
school, is not only a business but something more. A 
schoolmaster is not only a manager but an officer, re- 
sponsible not only to his commanding-ofticer but to the 
public. No Town or County Council interferes with the 
management even of a newspaper, but it does with that 
ofaschool. Rightly or wrongly an endowed school has been 
made the subject of State concern, and its staff are in the 
nature of civil, or at least municipal servants. We do 
not recognise absolute power in the case of one military 
officer over another, and if we do in the case of one civil 
servant over another we ought not. Why should we do so 
in the case of head-masters ? We cannot prevent arbitrary 
dismissal in private business (and perhaps it would not be 
a good thing if we could) : we can in public employments. 
A head-master is apt to develop an imperious disposition, 
and it is not good that he should gratify his arbitrary in- 
stincts unchecked. Inthe long run, the uncertainty of 
position made too uncertain will tend to reduce the 
status of the assistant-masters, and lower the professional 
standard. While mutual confidence is essential to the 
good working of a school it is the mutual confidence of 
colleagues, not of master and servant, that is needed. 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude with the 
Teachers’ Guild and the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, that the monarchy of the head-master should 
be limited by an appeal to the governing body: in the 
case of assistant-masters who have served a certain period 
—say three years; and in all cases, where there has been 
achange of head since appointment. It was urged by 
some that the appeal should be to a central authority. 
But that would be to convert every such case into a law- 
suit, and the delay and expense would be intolerable. An 
appeal to the domestic forum of a governing body would 
afford just that necessary check to arbitrariness, by making 
a man formulate to himself his reasons for dismissing and 
consider whether to others they sound reasonable, which 
the case requires. In nine cases out of ten the governing 
body would support the head-master. In the tenth, if 
they did not, it would show that the head-master, not the 
assistant, ought to go. 


MIRACULOUS PHOTOGRAPHY 


JOR once Science has given a nine-days’ wonder 
to ordinary mortals, Two applications of photo- 
graphy have been startling the general reader for the last 
few days, and any one with the smallest reputation for 
scientific knowledge has been button-holed in the street 
or bored at dinner for an explanation of the marvels. 
The one discovery has to some extent revolutionised the 
accepted laws of physics, and the other has made a vast 
advance in the photography of colours. For some time 
Mr. Crookes in this country and Herz abroad have been 
investigating the nature of the variations produced by 
electrical discharges in highly rarefied media ; but Professor 
Réntgen of Wiirtzburg has brought the remarkable dis- 
coveries, little known to the public, to a practical bearing 
by producing images on a sensitive plate, which has been 
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shut up in a light-tight box. The very idea of a photo- 
graph being obtained through an opaque covering is 
certainly startling. It sounds like a dream of Jules Verne’s 
fancy. When it became known that the skeleton of a 
living man was photographed, the world wondered. Of 
course, as in the case of the telephone, the report was 
generally laughed at, even by those who should have 
known better; it was considered the mere gammon of 
pseudo-hypnotism, or the so-called photography of ghosts. 
Even scientific men in the country have not accepted 
Professor Réntgen’s discovery as genuine until they have 
carefully verified it. Butthe accurate experiments of Mr. 
Campbell Swinton in London and Dr. Dawson Turner in 
Edinburgh, have dispelled all doubt in this country, and 
the Kaiser’s Imperial recogaition of the discoverer, after 
seeing the experiments successfully repeated at Potsdam, 
has satisfied the German scientists. 

The results of the experiments are certainly striking : 
they bring a shock of surprise to our ordinary ideas of 
light. They can be described; but as yet no thorough 
explanation has been given of the process, A number of 
substances which are opaque to ordinary light, such as 
wood and leather, are transparent to certain waves capable 
of affecting a photographic plate, It is when these are in 
combination with other substances which are opaque to the 
waves also, that an image is got on the plate, very much 
on a light and shadow principle. No lens is required for 
the new photography. Electricity of very high poten- 
tiality is employed. A strong current is connected with 
what is called a Crookes tube. To appearance this tube is 
an ordinary glass tube nearly a foot in length, with pear- 
shaped ends, in each of which is an electrode set at a dis- 
tance of several inches from one another. The tube is 
charged with highly rarefied air, and hung in a frame con- 
nected with the electric batteries. As the current passes 
between the two electric points through the rarefied air, it 
calls into being a greenish phosphorescent light which 
plays upon the sides of the tube. An ordinary photo- 
graphic negative in its wooden slide is placed a few inches 
below the lower end of the tube, and the object to be 
photographed is placed on the top of the wooden slide. 
By the strange ‘ force’ coming from the tube, the part of 
the object which can give passage to the magic waves is 
indicated on the negative in a misty sort of way, while the 
parts that cannot be pierced by the radiation are brought 
out in black shadow. One of Dr. Turner’s most successful 
negatives is that of a human foot. The radiations have 
penetrated the flesh and recorded its outlines in this misty 
way; the cartilage at the joints has also yielded to its 
power ; but the resisting bones are brought out in dark 
shadows in a marvellously accurate manner. It is to all 
intents and purposes a photograph of the skeleton of the 
foot. The cigars in an aluminium case were photographed 
black, while the mere outline of the case was seen; the 
metal aluminium, though heretofore called opaque, being 
penetrated by these peculiar rays that can impress. a pho- 
tographic plate, as in the case of light. The curious thing 
is that the core of the cigars was visible ; and one could 
almost determine the manner in which they had been rolled. 
The photograph of a hand, with a ring on a finger, brings 
out the misty outlines of the fleshy part and the black well- 
marked skeleton, with the dark shadow of the ring, far more 
clearly than when you look through your open hand against 
a bright light. The photograph of a closed soft leather 
purse, with brass clasps on its outer and inner pocket, and 
a key and florin inside, showed nothing but the black 
shadows of the brass clasps, key and florin. The distinct 
dial of a mariner’s compass, enclosed in its wooden box, 
Presents a wonderful appearance ; and, most marvellous of 
all, the rays can be shown to pass in a straight line through 
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water without refraction. The time taken for an exposure 
varies from five to twenty minutes. 

Such are some of the undeniable facts. Now what is 
the cause? The molecular activity produced in the highly 
rarefied air in the tube by the current of powerful electricity 
is the occasion of the result ; but what it is defies descrip- 
tion in ordinary language. We know too well that waves of 
sound can penetrate through closed doors when, for instance, 
we on the ground floor are awakened before daylight by 
a dozen sets of footfalls on the four storeys of stairs that 
terminate just outside the wall of our room; or when, as 
we write, we hear some girl in the next house hammering 
incessantly at a worn-out melody on a piano out of tune. 
This new force is not sound, for we cannot hear it—so far 
good. Nor is it light, for it penetrates some opaque bodies 
and we cannot see it. It may be between light and sound ; 
it can make an impression upon a photographic plate, as 
light, though invisible; and it can pass through some 
opaque bodies, as sound, though unheard. The object to 
be photographed comes between the source of light and 
the sensitive plate; and the photograph is in reality the 
reproduction of its shadow, as in the photographs of the 
successive stages of a moving bullet. 

But what is the good of it?) When Faraday, after describ- 
ing one of his famous electrical discoveries, was bluntly asked 
by a matter-of-fact man, ‘ What is the use of it ?’ he calmly 
answered, with another question, ‘What is the use of a 
new-born babe ?’ Though these photographs have not been 
turned as yet to any practical purpose, one might see some 
immediate important uses. It may be possible to photo- 
graph other parts of the body besides hands and feet: 
such a photograph would be of immense service to surgeons 
or physicians in dealing with a body or limb which was in 
an abnormal and suffering state. It could locate a bullet 
in a wounded man. In the case of injury to the bones 
caused by a bullet it could show how far the bone has been 
injured, and what is the position of the fragments. In 
cases of fracture and dislocation the photographs would be 
eminently serviceable. But the matter is still like 
Faraday’s baby; and much may soon be discovered to 
show its practical importance. Meanwhile a new ‘ force,’ 
suggesting Newton’s ether, has been discovered; and, 
like argon, has startled scientific men as well as the 
uninitiated. It will be a godsend to sensational novelists, 
seeing that the ‘ called back’ mania is pretty well threshed 
out. 

A week ago at a crowded meeting of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh we had the pleasure of seeing the marvel- 
lous experiments made by Mr. F. E. Ives of Philadelphia to 
record colour by photography. Herr Lipmann has gone so 
far on other lines as to impress the colours on the plate by 
a laborious process. But Mr. Ives has adopted the method 
of overlapping images. Knowing that red, green, and violet 
are the three primary colours (all others, even white, being 
derived from these), he took negatives of a coloured object 
to receive those colours that were related to the red and 
green respectively ; and lastly a negative of the object ob- 
taining the hues related to the violet. Duplicates of each 
of these three were taken for the use of the stereoscope. 
The positives printed from these six negatives are then 
placed in the instrument at such angles that, acted upon 
by colour screens appropriate to each pair and reflected by 
mirrors, they appeared to the eye blended into one com- 
posite image, glowing in all the colours of the original, 
the details standing out in relief as solids. A box of 
various coloured sweets, a basket of several kinds of 
fruit, a lady’s face and bust came out exception- 
ally well. By this process the paintings of the great 
masters may be faithfully represented to the eye in 
miniature. In skin diseases the representations will be 
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found very serviceable. But this discovery, too, is still 
in its infancy : only a glorious field is before the discoverer. 
One thing is admitted—that the photography of colours, 
which was only before a fanciful dream, has been realised 
in fact. These two discoveries come little short of the 
miraculous. 


FASHION AND HEALTH 


ASCAL once observed, with much truth, that morality 
was entirely a question of latitude. He did not 
mean to refer to what a pleasing novelist of to-day hgs 
called the Larger Latitude, which, indeed, has most com- 
monly nothing to do with morality. His assumption was 
merely that what is right on one side of the Pyrenees may 
be wrong on the other; as the truth of one generation is 
the dangerous heresy of the one that went before, and the 
exploded error of its successor. If this is true of moral 
questions (as no reasonable person will doubt), some recent 
instances have shown, by the rehabilitation of the oyster 
and the cigarette, and the reproof of early rising, that it is 
doubly so of medical ones. Here, as elsewhere, Opinion 
is queen of the world. You never think, perhaps, of 
appealing from the individual doctor's decision when you 
are in the throes of disease, for the word ‘ patient ’ has an 
appropriate double meaning. But when you recover, you 
put off your bland and unhesitating credulity as readily as 
the Devil, in similar circumstances, did his cowl. You do 
not necessarily change your doctor, for, after all, he has 
pulled you through one illness, and you cannot deny his 
practical value to your constitution—a word more blessed 
than Mesopotamia. But you find yourself quite at liberty 
to look with equal eye, and a polite modern scepticism, 
upon the conflicts of the rival schools of medicine, hom«ao- 
pathists and allopaths, hypnotists and quacks, with a proud 
sense of superiority to the comparatively simple days in 
which a proverb paid its testimony to the wild improba- 
bility of a disagreement amongst doctors. The tradition 
of that golden age has survived, indeed, in the figment 
known as ‘ professional etiquette.’ No doctor will openly 
contradict another, however mistaken he may be; he 
leaves that to the fanatics and devout women who plunge 
publicly into discussions about vivisection and the like. 
Even in a technical paper, the doctor uses his adversary, 
like Walton’s frog, ‘as though he loved him.’ He may 
diametrically change the treatment prescribed by the 
learned brother with whom he consults; but he will not 
say in so many words that it was wrong, much less incom- 
petent. So great is the power of professional etiquette ! 
To make amends, ces bons docteurs have the privilege of 
continually upsetting the most cherished theories of the 
past, and of other schools and countries. Only the other 
day one heard a story of a very famous modern doctor, 
whom the Queen delighted to honour, telling a friend his 
opinion of the well-worn aphorism about the vs medicatrix 
Naturw. Probably no belief is more deeply ingrained in 
the general mind than that, if Nature has fair play, she 
will cure any disease. ‘My dear fellow,’ ‘said the great 
physician, “it’s all nonsense. Nine times out of ten, 
Nature doesn’t want to cure the man; she wants to get 
him underground as soon as may be!’ Here is a view, by 
no means incapable of proof, which goes far to upset the 
fundamental doctrines of traditional medicine. In questions 
of detail, we can all supply similar instances from our own 
experience. Perhaps some of us remember the day when 
Dr. Sangrado still held sway in the land, and the lancet 
was called into requisition on every occasion. Now the 
veriest Board School boy (let us go one better than 
Macaulay) can lay his finger on the fallacy. There must 
be a good many of us, too, who were brought up under the 
sway of the abominable theory that to rise early is in itself 
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a virtue. Oh, the discomforts of dressing in winter by 
what Mr. Stevenson calls ‘ the cold candle!’ Who can ever 
wipe them from his memory by help of the most luxurious 
apparatus of eiderdowns and bed-room fires, electric lights 
and French breakfasts? Yet there was no help for it, 
twenty years ago; no other road to health, wealth and 
wisdom was known to the instructors of Middle Victorian 
youth. Even if one had the best reason for not getting to 
bed till three the night before, it made no difference to 
these illogical people; up one had to get at half-past 
seven, or endure sour looks and more tangible reproaches 
all day. But now, thank Heaven, an American benefactor 
of mankind has discovered that early rising promotes in- 
sanity. In one way his discovery is not so very new, 
Anger, says the old proverb, is a brief insanity ; and one 
always knew that early rising promoted bad temper. At 
school in summer, indeed, it was delightful to get up now 
and then at four o'clock to play cricket. So, also, Words- 
worth, no doubt, enjoyed the famous moment when he 
stood on Westminster Bridge and decided that Earth had 
not anything to show more fair, although one always sus- 
pected him of being on his way home from an all-night 
sitting at the time. But the average man has more 
sympathy with the Oxford undergraduate who excused 
himself from morning chapel on the plea that he could sit 
up with comfort until five, but after that he always grew 
intolerably sleepy. 

A doctrine of shorter life than this of early rising was 


the old hardening theory as applied to the education of 


children. ‘To-day we appreciate more than ever the 
charms of the cold plunge for those who like it, but we 
no longer hold that it is necessarily good for a poor little 
shivering atom of a child which has no subsequent glow 
to comfort it. And the training system of our fathers, 
with its raw beef, drugging, and refusal of drinks, is 
equally unknown to the Isis and the Cam. Every day, 
in fact, witnesses the disappearance of a once cherished 
Law of Health. How long, for instance, have we not 
heard the persistent assurance that cigarettes were tan- 
tamount to physical ruin? Now a certain Dr. Mulhall, an 
American throat specialist, assures the world _ that 
cigarettes, as ‘ordinarily used’ (one imagines that he 
means you mustn’t chew them) ‘never ‘cause throat 
disease worthy of the name.’ That would be good news 
for the ‘whining schoolboy,’ who at present pervades our 
social system with a cigarette in his mouth, if he could 
be expected to care for doctor's advice. The ‘ soaring 
human boy,’ however, is happily superior to such a weak- 
ness. lor the rest of mankind—such term to be under- 
stood as including, for the purposes of this article, 
women—it is doubtful whether Dr. Mulhall’s pronounce- 
ment will be altogether good news. We are so consti- 
tuted that a mixture of danger, a spice of rashness, do 
ever add pleasure to our amusements. There was some 
thing very human in the French lady who wished it was 
sinful to eat a peach in order to have a fuller enjoyment. 
So the devotees of the cigarette may not thank Dr. Mul- 
hall for depriving their favourite amusement of its soupgon 
of impropriety. But the philosopher will be grateful : tor 
he has afforded a new illustration of the old text that in 
medicine, as in morals, the most powerful sway is that of 
Fashion. 


A REGIMENT OF GENTLEMEN 


FYNHE revival of interest in all matters pertaining to 

national defence has caused the recrudescence of the 
oft mooted proposal to form a regiment of gentlemen for 
the most part disappointed candidates for Her Majesty's 
commission. No doubt there is something attractive in the 
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idea, and there would not be the slightest difficulty in 
getting a sufficiency of recruits to form the new corps. 
The real problem would be what to do with it when 
formed. It would be a cavalry regiment of course, and 
owing to the large number of candidates for enrolment, 
the physique of the troopers would be abnormally fine ; 
the chargers would be of the best procurable quality, as in 
such a corps there would be no lack of money to supple- 
ment the Government allowance for remounts. Such a 
regiment as this, urge the supporters of the movement, 
consisting of young men, many of whom have been accus- 
tomed to the saddle from their childhood, and all of whom 
would be full of military enthusiasm from spur to helmet, 
would be one such as the world has rarely seen, and an invalu- 
able addition to ourarmy. ‘These and similar arguments, are 
certainly entirely plausible, and to a modified extent true. 
No one would deny for a moment that such a body of men 
would display the most devoted heroism in action, and 
shed their blood with chivalrous stoicism. But so would 
every other regiment in the army, or we are indeed in 
a parlous state. When it comes to actual fighting (in a 
subordinate rank) Hodge from the plough-tail yields in 
nothing to the blue-blooded descendant of Norman knights, 
and in the heat and press of combat it is as difficult to 
distinguish who is the ‘gentleman’ as it was ‘when Adam 
delved and Eve span.’ 

There is another side to the question that the advo- 


cates of this movement seem to have overlooked, or of 


which at any rate they have not realised the importance, 
and that is that although a soldier's real occupation is 
war, he generally spends his time in peace. Great wars, 
thank God, are rare, and little ones only demand the ser- 
vices of a small fraction of an army, and the greater portion 
of every soldier’s career is spent under conditions of grind- 
ing monotony. How will this suit the gay cavaliers of the 
proposed corps @élite 2 Boyish enthusiasm is readily fired 
by visions of clashing swords and roaring cannon, but a 
prolonged experience of the ghastly routine of barrack 
life would probably quench anything short of a perfect 
conflagration of ardour in a highly educated and cultured 
man. The question of discipline is also one of prime im- 
portance and of some delicacy. There can be no doubt 
that there would be far greater difficulty in maintaining 
that blind and mechanical obedience so necessary to the 
soldier in a regiment of ‘ gentlemen’ than in an ordinary 
regiment of the line, and without this unquestioning self- 
effacement the proposed corps would not only be useless 
but actually a source of danger to all concerned. Colonel 
Mauricey in his excellent article on ‘ War,’ says, and truly 
says, that ‘no training, however perfect, to take advantage 
of ground, to seek cover, to glide on to the weak points of 
an enemy, will compensate, even in these days, a deficiency 
of that habit of utter self-abnegation, of entire subordina- 
tion to the one purpose of united action under assigned 
orders.’ Are the rejected of Sandhurst prepared to live 
up to this lofty and exacting ideal? Perhaps, but, on the 
other hand, perhaps not. And for how long ? 

It goes without saying that this special corps, if formed, 
must comply in all respects with the conditions and regu- 
lations which govern the rest of the army, and that no 
particular distinction or privilege must be accorded to the 
men serving in it. Any suspicion of favouritism would 
cause great discontent in all other regiments, and it would 
be difficult to consider this discontent unjustifiable. These 
young gentlemen would have no claim whatever to be 
stationed in the most desirable quarters, but would have 
to take their turn of foreign service with the rest with the 
probable result that the papers would be full of letters 
from ‘An anxious mother,’ ‘An indignant father,’ and the 
like. And after the first glamour of donning a uniform 
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passed the men themselves would in all probability regret 
the day they sold their freedom for a red coat. Many of 
them would doubtless have a certain amount of private 
income, and, not unnaturally, would wish to spend it on 
their own menus plaisirs, and what would be the feeling of 
these youths when they found themselves in such a lively 
place as, let us say, an Indian cholera camp ? 

The social relations between these comparatively gilded 
youths and their humbler fellow-warriors in ordinary regi- 
ments also present some interesting features. Tommy 
Atkins likes to have gentlemen for his officers, but he has 
no desire for a superior in education as a boon-companion. 
He will associate willingly with the higher classes for pur- 
poses of cricket or football, but he most decidedly likes to 
‘keep himself to himself’ in the seclusion of the canteen. 
Then how will our select troopers get on in mixed garrisons 


like Aldershot? If the gentleman soldier holds himself 


aloof, he will be considered ‘uppish’ and told with great 
frankness and without circumlocution that he is only a 
Tommy after all, and if on the other hand he uses the 
garrison canteen, the result will assuredly be discomfort 
and boredom for all concerned. It is no answer to this to 
urge the fact that during manceuvres and on other occasions 
when the volunteers and regulars meet and mingle, the 
social relations between the two forces are of the most 
cordial nature ; for, in the first place, the regular soldier has 
all the patronising kindness of the professional for the 
amateur, and, in the second, many of the volunteers are 
drawn from a section of society but little above that of the 
paid soldier. Nor must it be forgotten that the association 
of the two forces is never very prolonged. 

There is another danger lurking in this agitation for a 
select corps. It is suggested that most of the recruits 
would be obtained from the ranks of those who had already 
tried and failed to gain a commission, and it is certain that 
many of these men would always cling to the hope that 
they might yet gain their object through the ranks of the 
new regiment, and many, indeed, would join for that sole 
reason. If these hopes were fulfilled to any great extent, 
it is not too much to say that a new and a grave public 
scandal would be at once created. The percentage of 
commissions granted to privates of the new corps must be 
strictly limited to that of the rest of the army, and when 
this fact was thoroughly recognised, it is quite possible that 
the rush of candidates for enlistment in the proposed 
regiment would be by no means so overwhelming as some 
people seem to expect. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting the 
military authorities is the employment of old soldiers, and 
the parents and guardians of these gentlemen soldiers 
would have to face the same knotty point in an aggravated 
position of perplexity. These youths, who have already 
failed to pass an examination for which they presumably 
worked more or less strenuously, will have to face the 
world again after seven years or so of soldiering, which is 
admittedly not the best life to inculeate habits of self- 
reliance and industry. To all intents and purposes they 
will be in exactly the same position at the end of their 
military career as they were before, with the important 
exception that they will be so much the older and so 
much the more out of touch with other occupations and 
interests. ‘This is perhaps the most weighty argument 
against the whole scheme, a scheme against which, we 
think, all arguments are weighty, and it is one which 
should receive the liveliest attention and the deepest 
consideration from all those who are responsible for the 
well-being of their young men. Something has been 
done for the discharged soldier, and more will be done 
in good time by giving appointments as door-keepers 
and so forth to reserve men of good character, but the 
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position of the time-expired gentleman private or non- 
commissioned officer will be a painfully hopeless one. The 
Government will not be able to help him, and he will in 
all probability be absolutely incapable of helping himself. 

The best thing a lad can do who has failed to gain 
entrance to Sandhurst is to quell his martial ardour, and to 
seek some other outlet for his most commendable energy. 
If, indeed, war should break out, and the liberties of 
England be threatened, then, by all means, let him fight for 
his country. And let him remember that in such a cause 
all regiments are equally worthy of his devotion and 
courage, 


ART AND AGRICULTURE 


NHERE is one invariable means of promoting any laud- 
able object, one invariable remedy for any crying 
evil. If you have a grievance, or a fad, find some con- 
genial spirits who share it with you, and form yourselves 
into a society for the promotion or prevention of the afore- 
said. It may not sound much to begin with, but after you 
have held a few meetings of the society, you will discover 
that it has become an end in itself, so that your grievance 
or fad ceases to irk you, lost in the larger life of the society. 
Having formed a society for a certain object, you feel that 
you have made that object one of national importance, and 
that you have done it. You are free then to talk at any 
length on your favourite subject without being committed 
to any definite course of action. Of course a very ardent 
society will not be content with holding weekly, monthly 
or annual meetings. It will bombard the private houses 
of influential men, and not stop short of the Houses of 
Parliament. But that is a secondary matter. The great 
thing is not so much to gain your point as to be always 
pursuing it. This seems very likely to be the case with 
the National Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising. Advertisers are perhaps the most numerous 
body in the country, and although all of them are not so 
bold and enterprising as some of the more choice spirits 
among them still they will all hold together in defence of 
their supposed rights. From one point of view advertising 
must be pronounced of almost inconceivable vulgarity. 
We cannot but temper this judgment, however, when we 
remember how few of us are altogether guiltless of the 
charge of advertising ourselves, more or less. There is a 
great difference between more and less, but it is only a 
difference of degree. The Society does not attack adver- 
tising generally, but only the abuse of it. But, then, it is 
so difficult to know exactly where the use ends and the 
abuse begins. A man may dress himself in such a manner 
as to be a walking advertisement of his particular profes- 
sioff, and yet few would dare to say that it was an 
abuse of advertising, because so many people whose good 
taste is unquestioned are known to favour that form of 
advertising. But if a man who has imported a new tea 
from China advises every one, from every coign of vantage, 
to drink this especial brand, he is supposed to be guilty of 
the abuse. Yet he has not thrust his personality upon the 
public—only his tea. Accordingly it is not a question of 
vulgarity, this abuse of advertising ; it is a question of 
defacing rural scenery and public buildings. It is not a 
question of the legitimacy of posters, but of the places 
where posters may legitimately be stuck. 

As far as towns are concerned, more latitude must 
necessarily be allowed to high-spirited advertisers than in 
the country. ‘Great is juxtaposition!’ exclaimed the 
late Mr. Clough ; and of course it would be a great thing 
jor the advertiser to have his advertisement stuck in a 
prominent part of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but what about 
the cathedral? This much must be said, however, for 
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those industrious men who go about the streets with a pail 
of sloppy stuff in one hand, and a bundle of advertisements 
in the other, that a wholesome fear of being caught in the 
act prevents them from attacking public buildings of any 
importance. They seem to find pleasure enough in cover- 
ing over the work of the man who has just preceded them 
on the hoardings which, by popular consent, are given over 
to them to work their will upon. The enterprise of these 
men, the deadly rivalry that subsists between them is, 
perhaps, not sufficiently considered by those who walk the 
streets which, beneath the dull sky with which we are so 
familiar for six months of the year, are considerably 
heightened by the heterogeneous display of colour due to 
the untiring conflicts of the knights of the brush and 
paste. But the country is quite different. Natural 


scenery, at least, ought to be free from the intrusion of 


the shameless advertisement, which, by the very indecency 
of its position, attracts that attention which would other- 
wise be denied it. And if we take care that our finer 
public buildings shall not be defaced by the bill-sticker, 
can we not be equally peremptory about the destruction 
of rural scenery? The Society think so, and so do we, 
In moving the first resolution, Sir Lepel Griffin said 
that we had borrowed this hideous custom from the 
Americans. When sailing down one of those gigantic 
rivers, of which our kin across the ocean are so proud, 
he came in sight of a particularly beautiful stretch of 
country. It was impossible, however, to enjoy it on 
account of the horrible ingenuity of one man who had used 
the Jandscape as a background for a large advertisement 
of the fact that his chewing tobacco was the best. It is 
not becoming that we should imitate the American 
tradesmen in those very points concerning which we are 
so contemptuous towards them. But we have imitated 
them, and are not one whit behind them, which is to their 
credit and our shame. No one is readier to admit this 
than Mr. William Morris, but he sees difficulties in the 
way of putting a stop to it. If a poor farmer is offered 
money by the wily adventurer, why should we expect the 
farmer who cares not much for natural scenery, to refuse 
the money which would help to pay his rent? And would 
it be right in us to forbid him to accept it? Mr. Richmond, 
R.A., thinks it would be right of us. If the farmer, says 
this stern upholder of the rights of scenery, cannot afford 
to farm his land without such help, then let him go away 
and try his hand at something else. Why should natural 
scenery and the lovers of it be outraged because of a farmer 
who is glad to make a little money in this shameful way? 
You may think such language a little harsh; the sort of 
language, indeed, that land-agents are supposed to address 
to impecunious tenants in Ireland. But then you cannot 
have any idea, until you are told, what Mr. Richmond has 
suffered at the hands of advertisers. It would seem as 
though he had been selected out of all the members of 
the Academy to have the most harassing experiences of the 
degradations of advertising. Listen to his tale of woe. 
Not far from where Mr. Richmond lives there is a block 
of buildings supposed to be inhabited by human beings, 
and the windows of that block of buildings are covered 
by advertisements, the inmates in this way helping them- 
selves to pay their rents. That is bad enough; but worse 
remains behind. Mr. Richmond was one day sitting in his 
garden, enjoying in a limited way the beauties of Nature. 
Suddenly the sound of artillery affronted his ears. ‘Then, 
gently like the rain from heaven but with a slightly 
rustling noise, a shower of execrable announcements 0! 
some obnoxious drug in all sorts of coloured leaflets fell 
upon his garden, literally covering it, so that it took his 
gardener the best part of a week to clear them away. 
Words would naturally fail a man so tried to express his 
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indignation. On another occasion Mr. Richmond was 
walking abroad when he noticed a lad with a large bundle 
of advertisements careering up the street, and as he went 
he flung handfuls of these leaflets to the wind to distribute 
for him. Happening to pass a horse dozing on its legs the 
youth accidentally flung a handful of advertisements at 
its head, and so annoyed or startled the horse that it 
bolted. Now these are Mr. Richmond’s actual experiences, 
and in the face of them can you wonder that he made 
short work of Mr. Morris’s objection on behalf of the 
poor farmer? There are many who will side with the 
farmer, and so for this once and because of all he has 
suffered we will side with Mr. Richmond and hope that 
the farmer may find some way of paying his rent without 
accepting money from the advertisers who deface our tural 
scenery and who are certainly the last persons in the 
world that any self-respecting citizen should have any- 
thing to do with. Accordingly we hope that Mr. Boulnois 
will re-introduce his Bill into Parliament, and that it will 
be carried. What the Society will do in that case, whether 
there will be any reason for its continued existence, it is 
not for us to answer; but if it should in any way be re- 
sponsible for the passing of Mr. Boulnois’s Bill, then 
certainly it will not have been formed in vain. 


EX OFFICIO 


N the old days when we were attached to regiments 
army doctors had, I think, a better time of it; but 
there were pertaining to our position those drawbacks 
which attend the footsteps of the non-combatant and the 
man who keeps no watch at sea. In a word we had the 
odd jobs todo. When the regiment got to business in 
those days the doctor was at once saddled with a number 
of pre-mortem commissions which invariably brought down 
upon his head the wrath or contempt of the commissioner, 
the commissionee, and probably a third person. 

There are consequently many people—now grey-haired 
men and women, alas!—who nourish to this day a most 
unmerited resentment against me. Major-General Haines- 
Boulton (he was H. B. in those days, and in figure certainly 
resembled a pencil—he is more like a piece of india-rubber 
now) is one of these. Lady Sevaning is another. I never 
knew her, by the way, as Lady Sevaning—but only as 
Edith Palmer. What a pretty girl Edith was when she 
first came out with her parents to Peshawur. And—yes— 
I suppose I was in love with her too. But there was never 
a chance for me, which was in some sort a comfort and 
enabled me to stick to my work. For I was only a doctor, 
and quite an insignificant little man with a single eyeglass 
which would not stick in. She had very fair hair, | 
recollect, and somehow it was always in evidence. If a 
girl has an especially good point it always is in evidence, 
one finds. It is the prettiest hair that sheds the largest 
number of hairpins—the smallest shoe has the insecurest 
lace, And if angels have eyes they must be gentle and 
innocent as Edith’s were. 

One fine day, however, we marched out from Peshawur, 
and Edith Palmer, on horseback by her father’s side, 
waved us farewell with an absurd pocket-handkerchief. 
As usual we had harder work than had been anticipated, 
and the winter came on before any conclusion was arrived 
at. I had my field hospital at a small place called Asnajar 
—a hillside village where headquarters had been established 
~—and there was work enough. 

Then suddenly things took a turn for the worse, and 
ugly rumours floated in the air. We felt that there was 
bad news coming from the front—many will know what I 
mean—and could only wait and hope that it would not 
Prove to be very bad. But it could scarcely have been 
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worse. A native regiment, two companies of ours, a hill 
battery, and some Guides had been annihilated. 

This was my first taste of the real thing, and it rather 
stunned me. Haines-Boulton, Sam Parkeston, Charlie 
Howse, Wilton, Young—all gone! It seemed incredible. 
But there was, as I have said, work to do. 

About a week after the disaster I was sitting in my 
quarters—an old mill—trying to keep the fire alight when 
some one drew aside the blanket that had been hung 
across the doorway. I turned round, and my heart jumped 
into my mouth. It was H. B, as long and thin as ever. 

‘ Good God,’ I ejaculated, ‘ you’re dead.’ 

‘No I’m not,’ he answered. ‘It was a mistake in the 
list. I was left in the camp ill and was never in the pass 
at all. Wilton is all right, too. He was sent back with 
despatches before the surprise.’ 

I was tremendously glad to see H. B. and told him so. 
He had not, however, much to say in reply, and kept 
lapsing into embarrassed silences. 

‘By the way,’ he blurted out at length, ‘got my 
letter?’ 

I had forgotten that H. B. had been one of the dozen or 
so men who had given me letters and packages to post 
in case they were killed. All these and other odd com- 
missions and mementos I kept in an old dressing-case 
together with my best set of instruments intended for the 
exclusive use of field-officers. I hunted in this receptacle 
for some minutes before I remembered. 

‘Gad, no!’ I exclaimed, ‘ I’ve posted it, old man.’ 

‘But my good ass,’ roared H. B., and I knew that he 
was very angry; for H. B. was a mild-mannered man and 
never called any one his good ass in cold blood. He sat 
heavily down and although the night was cold there were 
beads of perspiration on his forehead. 

‘You mean to tell me,’ he went on in a mechanical far- 
otf sort of voice, ‘that you have sent my letter to Edith 
Palmer ?’ 

‘Well, old chap—seeing that you were dead—I am very 
sorry you know.” 

‘Oh, confound you and your sorry.’ 

‘It was if 1 remember,’ I said pacifically, ‘a thin 
envelope—one that you had borrowed from me—and con- 
tained a little square packet that could be felt through 
the paper—sort of chemist’s shop smell about it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said H. B, rocking to and fro on his seat. ‘That 
was a lock of her hair in a little pink envelope. She 
used that scent. Only gave it to me on condition that 
I sent it back to her if we went into action. Couldn't 
bear the idea, she said, of me being killed and somebody 
finding it—the lock of hair you know—about me!’ 

‘Very natural,’ I said eagerly. ‘Very natural. After 
all there is not much harm done, old fellow. She has 
plenty more hair.’ 

‘You confounded idiot,’ shouted Haines-Boulton. ‘It 
is not that. It’s the letter I wrote.’ 

‘Ah-h!’ 

I was hiding my diminished head in the old dressing- 
case—hoping to create a diversion and feeling a little 
uneasy about the other letters which I had to send in 
case of accident. 

‘By gad, H. B.,’ I suddenly exclaimed. ‘Here’s your 
letter after all! So it’s all right, old man. I must have 
sent off some other man’s letter instead. Same envelope 
you know—I sent a whole packet—same address 

‘Same address! What the devil are you talking 
about ?’ 

And Haines-Boulton, in his wrath, rose up and came 
towards me. I handed him the letter and wished devoutly 
that he would go away. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you had another envelope 
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addressed to Edith Palmer ?’ he asked in a voice that went 
down my spine, which was a young one in those days. 

‘ Another—why I have half a dozen left here still, and I 
sent off a batch after the reverse—on the list where they 
had you, you know.’ 

Haines-Boulton swore horribly and said I was a liar, 
which naturally annoyed me, for I wasn’t—then. 

‘Here you are,’ I answered angrily, ‘look at them your- 
self. All got the same little envelope inside—the smell of 
the—er chemist’s shop hangs round them still ; smell ’em 
if you like.’ 

H. B. examined them and threw them down on the 
medical-comfort chest that served me for a table. He 
glared at me for a moment and then, swinging round, 
marched out of the room. 

‘Of all the gibbering idiots——’ he 1auttered. And | 
am not sure whether he meant himself or me. 

I saw Lady Sevaning at the theatre the other evening. 
She looked wonderfully young and her hair was still very 
much en évidence. There is nothing like cutting it when 


one is young ! Henry Seton MerRIMAN. 


THE GENTLE ART OF GRINNING THROUGH 
A HORSE-COLLAR 


IVE and twenty years ago when Planché was not for- 
gotten, when Frank Talfourd and Robert Brough 
had not long been dead, and Byron, Burnand, and Reece, 
were turning out work, sometimes machine-made, but 
founded on stories with a backbone, and therefore present- 
ing something a little more coherent on the stage than a 
music-hall entertainment without drink, or a smoking 
concert without tobacco, it was customary for the inspired 
critics—the clever gentlemen who imitated the dog run- 
ning round in vain efforts to catch its own tail—a common 
antic in all criticism—to announce periodically that 
burlesque was dead, dead as a stage-door nail. These 
prophecies, not being inspired, were always falsified, and 
burlesque, such as it was, arose from the grave kindly pro- 
vided for it, and lived a new life of improved vigour. 
This critical rabies, which never led those who suffered 
from it to attack burlesque in long clothes at the Savoy, 
but only burlesque in short clothes at the Gaiety, ceased 
when Burlesque, so-called, retired for a time, and gave 
place to that composite, go-as-you-please production— 
that Burletta-Vaudeville-Ca/c-Chantant mixture, which has 
sometimes been dignified with the name of ‘ musical 
comedy.’ It is a clever concoction, having neither begin- 
ning, middle, nor end, and it is therefore admirably adapted 
for a pococurante after-dinner audience who want to hear 
a song, or see a dance, or stare at a particular (perhaps not 
too particular) young lady through a double-barrelled 
opera-glass. It has achieved success and deserves it. It 
deserves success because it is the first real attempt to pay 
out the Variety Theatres in their own coin and to punish 
them for poaching on dramatic preserves and filling their 
seats by representing utterly illegal ‘sketches.’ 

Most sober practical people would suppose that actors 
and actresses, whose lot has been happily cast in the 
theatres where the gentle art of grinning through a horse- 
collar has been satisfactorily cultivated, would remember 
the Old English song, and the sound advice it gave, to 
‘eat your pudding and hold your tongue.’ These favoured 
members of an adored profession live and move and have 
their being in a golden age—golden as far as they are 
concerned, though not quite so golden to the out-of-date- 
and-elbow tragedian. The photographer is always at 
their door, and the open-eared, open-mouthed reporter is 
always craving an ‘interview.’ Illustrated papers are 
started and carried on for their special glorification and 





advertisement. At an age when Sarah Siddons was 
tramping from town to town, and playing half-starved 
in barns, they are fed at the Savoy or the Bristol, and 
are asked how they came to ‘go upon the stage,’ and 
what was the particular cause of their inspiration. They 
answer these and similar questions according to their 
lights and their sense of importance. When ‘ Wiry Sal’ 
was interviewed, rather hurriedly, and asked where she 
learnt her celebrated high-kicking step, she answered in 
her simple, artless language, ‘I s’pose it come to me!’ 
A little more refinement is expected from the Cult of the 
Horse-collar, and is generally obtained or manufactured 
by the interviewer. 

When a man is bitten by the controversial ¢arantula, he 
must ‘have itout’ on a platform, and must even tilt at 
some harmless windmill that is shaft-locked, and is repos- 
ing after a long and profitable spell of work and waiting for 
the wind, which surely comes, to begin activity again. 
This has happened at a Lecture-Meeting of a club—a 
theatrical ‘Cogers Hall’—where a Sunday ‘topic’ is 
worried once a fortnight. The lecturer was a distinguished 
member of the ‘up-to-date’ theatrical profession, appar- 
ently ignorant of the inexorable laws that govern dramatic 
amusements, and dealing with figures—those things given 
to us by a wise providence to conceal the state of affairs— 
with all the recklessness of a Company Promoter. He 
had made up his mind that old-time Burlesque—of which, 
according to Anno Domini, he could know very little—was 
dead — 

Dead as a herring —herrings that are red ! 

He might justly have come to the conclusion that ‘ Motley’ 
was no longer the fashionable wear—that ‘ musical comedy 
in society clothes was in the ascendant, but he must go 
further than this, and represent the displaced rival enter- 
tainment as a corpse beyond all hope of resurrection. 
Still further, by some mysterious influence, which was as 
effective as Svengali’s hypnotism, he gets a respected and 
popular lady to take the chair, and to abjure publicly the 
old-time burlesque in which she made her fame and fortune 
at a theatre where she remained more years than any 
actress has ever remained in one playhouse—since play- 
houses were established. This hypnotic influence caused 
her to babble of these burlesques, and invest them with 
verse which they rarely had, and generally to play the part 
of a Trilby ‘ unaccustomed to public speaking.’ The whole 
function again suggests the advisableness of actors ‘rest 
ing on the Sabbath,’ and ‘ eating their pudding and holding 
their tongues.’ 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


{INCE I ventured to combat Mr. Alfred Austin’s hasty 
b assertion that no Englishman had ever written about 
his royal namesake, the game of discovering poems on 
Alfred the Great has been going on vigorously in the daily 
papers. I mentioned the poetical dramas by Thomson, 
Home, Sheridan Knowles, Tupper, and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. I did not mention the ‘poem’ by Pye, be- 
cause I did not wish to weaken my case by referring to so 
notable a poetaster. If I had mentioned Pye’s perform- 
ance ‘in six books,’ I should certainly not have omitted 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s in twelve—assuredly the bigger 
effort of the two! Hitherto, I fancy, Blackmore’s ‘ poem ’ 
has escaped the attention of the correspondents of the 
newspapers, one of whom, I observe, ascribes to Thomson 
and to Mallet separate poems on Alfred, the fact being 
that the masque, called ‘ Alfred,’ which Thomson and 
Mallet wrote together, was afterwards arranged for the 
public stage by Mallet alone. Of the prose plays about 
Alfred, the dramatic gossiper of the Globe has already 
spoken ; so on that head I need say nothing. 
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The new edition of the ‘Memoirs’ of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, promised by Mrs. Lionel Tollemache, will, I 
think, be widely welcomed. Interest in Edgeworth pére 
(a pere indeed, for he had nineteen children) has lately 
been re-aroused by the publication of Maria Edgeworth’s 
‘Letters, which once more drew attention to a rather 
remarkable personality. The ‘Memoirs,’ if I remember 
rightly, were completed by Maria and published two or 
three years after her father’s death. It was obviously 
from him that she derived her literary faculty. He, too, 
was of the noble army of the published, his productions 
ranging from ‘ An Essay on the Construction of Roads and 
Carriages’ to a book which showed us ‘ Poetry explained 
for the Use of Young People.’ 

Mrs. Tollemache herself has of late displayed some 
literary activity. She is to be credited, I believe, with a 
little book of drawing-room plays issued a year or two ago, 
and, previously to that, I fancy, came a volume of verse 
entitled Engelberg. I first made acquaintance with this 
lady’s writings about ten years ago, when she contributed a 
few lyrical pieces to the Spectator, Quite recently 
some verse of hers has appeared in a volume published 
by her husband. 

Of course the main attraction of the books issued by 
Mr. William Morris from the Kelmscott Press lies in their 
typography and general get-up. Otherwise one would 
have been tempted to regret that Mr. Morris should waste 
his time over a new Selection from the Poems of Robert 
Herrick. A new Selection is not wanted. Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave made one nearly two decades ago, and it is not 
to be surpassed ; it is a charming volume, and, I suppose, 
still obtainable. But I hope the day of Selections is going 
by. The separation of the good from the bad or the 
indifferent is an operation which the true student prefers 
to do for himself. Selections are only for the amateur. 

The title of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s forthcoming book 
is not, perhaps, quite happy. Jtainy Days in a Library: 
we know what is meant by that; and yet it is not abso- 
lutely accurate. In libraries it does not rain. How 
numerous, by the way, are these Books about Books ! 
Mr. Powell has just given us one in his Libraria ; it was 
only the other day—so it seems—that Mr. Gosse sent 
forth his Gossip in a Library ; and everybody knows Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library (recently issued in a 
new edition). 

There is a tendency nowadays to‘ follow my leader.’ 
Mr. Andrew Lang brings out Ballads of Books in 1885, 
and Mr. Gleeson White gives us Book-Song in 1893. In 1888 
appeared a little volume of essays called Rambles in Book- 
land: the title was speedily annexed by a writer of 
literary gossip in a haltpenny paper, and now I see that 
Mr, Richard Le Gallienne is discoursing in the pages of 
The Idler under the heading ‘Wanderings in Book-Land.’ 
So runs the world away. 

[am glad to note that Mr. Ashcroft Noble has been 
advising the present-day reader to peruse The Gay Science 
of E. S. Dallas. The book is slight and light, but 
extremely enjoyable. 


It is probably one of the most 
allusive ever written. 


Dallas had read very widely, and in 
The Gay Science made the fact almost too obvious. The 
allusiveness was sometimes strained. The science which 
Dallas ventured (alas !) to call ‘gay’ is that of criticism. 
He tried to prove that criticism zy a science, if regarded 
ina certain light and practised in a certain spirit. It is 
years since I first handled the book, but I remember it 
a8 one of the most pleasant I ever read. 

In the current number of the Bookman is a biographical 
article on Mr. Austin Dobson’s poetry containing facts 
‘not generally known.’ One gathers from it that Mr. 
Dobson first appeared in print, as a poet, in Temple Bar 
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for December 1804. He has, therefore, been before the 
public for over thirty-one years. It is also not generally 
known that a volume of Selected Poems by Mr. Dobson 
figured in the ‘ English Library’ which Messrs. Heinemann 
and Balestier offered for Continental consumption, but 
which has not been permitted to circulate in England. 

Tennysonians who have not yet seen The Bibliography 
of Tennyson, by the late R. H. Shepherd, just issued by 
Mr. Frank Hollings, of Great Turnstile, Holborn, may 
like to know that it is not a new edition of the compiler’s 
well-known Tennysoniana, but a separate work dealing 
with the poet’s publications in chronological order. It is 
full of interesting information, and prefaced by a kindly 
little notice of Mr. Shepherd, who, it will be remembered, 
died last July, of cancer, at the age of fifty-three. 

It is fifteen years since the sale of Iuskin’s Letters to the 
Clergy on the Lord's Prayer and the Church was brought to 
an abrupt standstill. The editor, Rev. T. A. Malleson, to 
whom the copyright belongs, has now arranged to entrust 
to Mr. George Allen the publication of a third edition, 
which will contain several interesting and characteristic 
letters from Mr. Ruskin to the editor, while the letters of 
clergy and laity will be abridged considerably, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘BIRDS AND NESTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Elstree, 4th February, 1896. 

SIR,—1 have just read the review of my book on British 
Birds’ Nests appearing in your current issue and would like, 
with your permission, to say a few words by way of protest 
against what I consider not quite fairtreatment. In the first 
place my sub-title, which explains the purport of the book, is 
so misquoted as to make nonsense of it. In the second, as to 
what I claim for the illustrations in my book being ‘ very unfair 
to Mr. R. B. Lodge,’ allow me to inform the writer of the notice 
that Mr. R. B. Lodge, hearing that I was having a manual on 
birds’ nests illustrated by means of photographs taken direct 
from nature, came to me and offered for sale the dozen and a 
half or so of photographs, from which illustrations have been 
made for the book to which your reviewer makes allusion, 
Further, what I say about my brother’s photographs was written 
months before the book in question appeared from the press, 
and had this not been so it would still have been perfectly 
justified, as I am prepared to prove. 

Your reviewer says: ‘Taking the first twenty pages as a 
fair sample of the rest, we find a full notice given to the fol- 
lowing : The blackbird, blackcap, bullfinch, cirl-bunting, corn- 
bunting, reed-bunting, snow-bunting, common buzzard, caper- 
cailzie, and chaffinch. In addition the bittern is mentioned, 
but dismissed as having ceased to breed ; a nest has not, as a 
matter of fact, been recorded since 1868. On the same prin- 
ciples the honey-buzzard and the rough-legged buzzard are 
omitted. Of the buntings only one—the easily obtained reed- 
sparrow—is illustrated: there is no cirl-bunting, no corn- 
bunting, no snow-bunting. We have two pictures of the 
common blackbird that every schoolboy can find, not one of 
the rarer blackcap, a chaffinch but no capercailzie. This 
would have been all very well if the author had been content to 
write a book of the birds he knew; in a “ manual” we have a 
right to expect that the extraordinary and out-of-the-way objects 
should be depictured.’ 

In the twenty pages in question I deal with 13 birds—ro that 
still breed in the British Isles, and 3 which have ceased to doso 
and illustrate 4 of them by pictures of their nests and eggs 
from photographs, and 1 by a picture of the situation in which 
I knew a bird to be breeding at the time the photograph was 
taken. In the whole book I deal with something like 195 
species, about 182 or 3 of which still breed with us, although 
many of them at rare intervals, and we have illustrated 111 
species by 127 pictures, so that it will be at once seen that your 
reviewer's statement is neither accurate nor fair. In the case 
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of two of the birds mentioned by the writer of the review, viz., 
the corn-bunting and the blackcap, photographs of nests and 
eggs were procured by my brother, but an accident prevented 
either of them being used. If according to the writer ‘in a 
manual (and he claims that the book in which Mr. R. B. 
Lodge’s photographs are reproduced is one) we have a right to 
expect that the extraordinary and out of the way be depic- 
tured, why are so many of these things (the extraordinary and 
out of the way) absent? J suppose one may be pardoned for 
expecting plain goose and gander consistency even from a 
reviewer. In conclusion your reviewer cannot have read my 
preface, for in it I make especial mention of my indebtedness 
to Professor Newton’s edition of Yarrell. I know the sketches 
well, of course, but do not admit for amoment what the writer 
says I shall be ‘ forced to,’ neither I may add did the author of 
the book into which Mr. R. B. Lodge’s photographs found 
their way.—I am, etc., R. KEARTON. 


[Let a rule be broken in relation to Mr. Kearton’s letter. We our- 
selves, having the rare good fortune to know more of birds than 
here and there a man, were at the pains to study Mr. Kearton’s 
book with some care before publishing our reviewer's criticism. 
Our conclusion was that the critique, by no means entirely un- 
favourable, was just. As to points of detail raised, none too 
clearly, by Mr. Kearton, we will gladly refer again both to the 
book and to the reviewer,—.V. O.]} 


REVIEWS 
ENGLAND'S DARLING 


England's Darling. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
London : Macmillan. 


We had occasion last week to say something about the Poet 
Laureate’s preface to his fine work, for which he has chosen a 
title which pleases far less than the poem itself. But there is 
yet something left to say as to the preface, in which Mr. Austin 
shows, not for the first time, that he is a master of prose as 
well as of poetry. Let us take, for instance, a passage which 
follows upon the poet's explanation of why, for reasons which 
strike one as very sound, ‘the language used by the characters 
in England's Darling is mainly, if not exclusively, Saxon in its 
origin,’ with the exception of course of certain speeches 
given to the learned king and the learned ecclesiastics. Then 
Mr. Austin goes on to say ‘A thousand years ago! If one 
turns to the Saxon chronicle one may read at that date, “Then 
King Alfred gave orders for building long ships against the 
esks, which were full nigh twice as long as the others. 
Some had sixty oars, some more, and they were both swifter 
and steadier, and also higher than the others.” The chronicle 
goes on to tell how the King commanded his men to go out 
against the enemy with nine of the new ships, and prevent 
escape to the outer sea; and how they took two of the 
Danish esks, drove others ashore, and crippled the others. 
Thus Swanage was the precursor of Trafalgar. (The poet 
might have added of the Armada.) A thousand years ago! 
What a splendid, what an animating anniversary! And should 
the genius of Alfred continue to inspire his race, why should 
we hesitate to believe that, a thousand years forward from to- 
day, his name will still be honoured, and the Sceptre he saved 
be still upheld by a romantic, resolute, and invincible people ?’ 

There is certainly no reason against sharing the hope 
expressed by the Poet Laureate in stirring and eloquent 
words ; and whether he is as wise as he is in other matters 
when he calls the people of Great Britain romantic is a ques- 
tion which need not now detain us for long. In fact one need 
only note in passing that the Southern races are romantic, 
that the extreme Northern races are romantic, that the 
pure-bred Irish are romantic, but that the strangely- 
mixed race called English certainly sometimes ‘leaves 
to seek’ on the side of that romance which is present 
enough in Mr. Austin’s poem. As to which we may be per- 
mitted to say a little more as matter of inducement, and that to 
this effect, that England's Darling has been considered some- 
what too hastily by some critics as if it were intended for an 
acting play. On this assumption, a critic is perfectly justified 
in finding fault with th» ‘stage-directigns,’ but it seems to us 
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that the assumption is a mistaken one. The whole structure 
of the poem points to its being intended as a narrative, not as 
a drama. The narrative is cast mainly in blank verse, and 
that particular medium almost compels the writer to put the 
explanations, which a prose novelist can handle as he likes, 
into the outward shape of ‘stage-directions.’ Having said this 
much as to what we cannot but regard as a misunderstanding, 
we may go on to some consideration of the poem itself. 

As to this we need have no hesitation in saying that the 
promise of Mr. Austin’s preface is most amply fulfilled, perhaps 
even too amply, since there are certain very Saxon words and 
phrases which might well puzzle a layman. ‘But that’s not 
much,’ andit would be easy to condone a touch of pedantry, 
and of that there is really none, because of the high tone and 
fine diction found throughout the book. What, for instance, 
could be better in description of King Alfred as he appeared 
to those of his time than this speech of Ethelred’s? 


May you rede rightly, Plegmund! And belike 

Is mother-wit a sort of Providence, 

Whereof is Alfred's brain as stocked as though 

It nothing housed beside; for commonly— 

Forgive me, good Archbishop !—learning blunts 

The native shrewdness of the mind. In him 

Are layman sense and cleric wisdom twin ; 

And though his brain is swayed by thought, his hand 
Keeps just as steady on the hilt as though 

He knew no more than I or Ethelnoth. 


This is so incisive, so full of insight, down even to the slip in 
grammar, so dramatic in fine, that one can well imagine how 
did Mr. Austin think fit, he could turn into a playhouse play a 
poem which, as we have said, does not strike us as being so 
intended inits present shape. This is the more feasible because 
the characterisation of all the personages is complete in mark 
and intuition. Let us express a hope that this may be brought 
about, and meanwhile let us, in taking leave, for the moment 
at least, of a really fine work, quote con da bocca dolce the fine 
speech by Alfred which ends the third Act. 

Last but not least are those that watch and pray, 

For under God it is we work and war. 

All these there be, and they are at my side, 

‘To fashion England. What it lacks is learning ; 

And O! how slow to learn is this stark stock. 

Stark, but unshapely, and with dullard ears 

For sound and sense and soul of things unseen ! 

To every Bishop in the land, when once 

‘The Danish raven flickers, must I send 

A copy of Pope Gregory's Pastoral, 

With golden seal worth fifty mancuses ; 

And every English boy must read and con 

Ihe Chronicle of this his cradle-land, 

Growing apace and nigh upon our time, 

‘That tells him whence he came, and what those did 

Whose deeds are in his veins. But, above all, 

All men must learn its minstrelsy, and lift 

Their hearts above the ground on wings of song ; 

l’or song it is that spans the mighty world, 

Brings the far near, lends light when all is dark, 

Gives sorrow sweetness, and helps man to live 

And die more nobly. 


And he who can write thus nobly of Song is himself a noble 
Singer. 


TWO BOOKS ON SPIRITUALISM 


1. Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. By ALFRED RUSSELL 
WALLACE, 
2. The Great Secret. By A Church of England Clergyman. 
London : Redway. 


1. In reviewing a book on Spiritualism one is often pre- 
judiced at the outset by the utter want of system and method 
which the author displays in marshalling his evidence. He's 
apt to confound facts with theories, premisses with deductions, 
while in most cases he is found to have the preacher’s tendency 
to mistake a simile for an argument and make a superficial re- 
semblance between two facts justify an identical deduction from 
each. None of these accusations happily can be brought 
against Professor Wallace. Although some fault may be found 
with the arrangement of his book, consisting as it does of 4 
series of distinct essays contributed at various times to monthly 
periodicals, the interest of which must be therefore somewhat 
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marred by repetitions, yet the individual articles are re- 
markable for the clearness with which the facts are put, the 
sane and reasonable manner in which the arguments are 
stated, and the ability with which they defend the author's 
position. Miracles and Modern Spiritualism appeared originally 
in 1874, but the present edition has been carefully revised and 
new chapters on Apparitions and Phantoms have been added, 
and as the progress of time and the activity, among others, of 
the Society for Psychical Research has provided much new 
matter for the investigation of inquirers and some new hypo- 
theses for accounting for what are called occult phenomena, 
the new edition of Professor Wallace’s book may be considered 
well-timed. It gives a very complete statement of the whole 
field of investigation, from table-rapping and automatic writing 
through clairvoyance and trance-mediumship to materialisations 
of spirit forms and spirit-photographs. 

Professor Wallace’s position with regard to the subject is 
an eminently scientific one. ‘The occurrence of the phenomena 
is, he says, supported by a weight of evidence at least as great 
as that which supports the occurrence of the physical and 
mental phenomena investigated by science and, if this is so, 
science is bound to examine these phenomena and account for 
them. She has no right to scout or deny them because the 
conclusions to which they point are distasteful to her. Pro- 
fessor Wallace’s contention is that the case for Spiritualism 
has never been fairly met, that table-turning and materialisations 
and the rest of the miracles of the séamce have been condemned 
by learned professors who have not taken the trouble to inves- 
tigate them. He asks that the phenomena should be inquired 
into with the same judicial impartiality with which, for example, 
the phenomena of Light and Heat have been, instead of being 
dismissed as untrue and impostures because the conclusions to 
which they point do not square with the pre-conceived ideas 
of scientific men. ‘The scientific man answers—in the person, 
for exainple, of Professor Ray Lankester—that he has examined 
into them and discovered them to be due to cheating. But 
Professor Wallace replies that the fact that one medium or a 
dozen mediums have been found cheating does not prove that 
inten thousand other cases where the phenomena occurred 
under test conditions the mediums also cheated though without 
being found out. He maintains that the evidence for the 
phenomena having occurred repeatedly without cheating is 
strong enough to make the explanation of imposture impossible, 
and he submits that it is the duty of science to find some other 
explanation comprehensive enough to cover all the facts. The 
members of the Society for Psychical Research believe they 
have found it in Telepathy (an elastic term which it is not easy 
to define precisely). Some people think they have found it in 
Hypnotic Suggestion. Professor Wallace finds it in Spiritualism, 
that is in the action of disembodied intelligences which are able, 
under certain conditions, to act upon matter. He admits that 
mediums occasionally cheat. He denies that they always cheat. 
And he maintains that if other men of science would only 
examine the phenomena of the s¢amce with the same prolonged 
attention with which he has himself examined them, and with 
which they themselves are accustomed to investigate the 
phenomena, for example, of Chemistry, they also would come 
tothe same conclusions as he has done. Here, of course, is 
the weak point in Professor,Wallace’s case. For the man of 
science replies that the phenomena of the sdéance are largely 
subjective. They are the hallucinations of people who for a 
length of time have given the rein to their imaginations ; the 
investigator is hypnotised, dominated by the belief of those 
around him in the occurrence of the phenomena. In fact, the 
scientific contention is that it is not possible to get accurate 
trustworthy evidence under the conditions which the spiritualists 
declare to be indispensable to the production of the phenomena. 
The sceptical scientist would test the phenomena alone and 
undisturbed in his laboratory. The spiritualist explains that 
this is as impossible as that an ordinary camera should take 
Photographs in the dark. The scientist cannot accept the 
Conditions of the experiment, and the spiritualist cannot perform 
the experiment without the conditions, and here we have as 
Perfect as zmpasse as one could wish. There is something to 
be said on both sides, but we have not space to argue the 
matter here. We can only say that the spiritualist is within 
his tights in declaring the conditions under which alone his 
experiments can be performed, while the sceptic is within his 
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rights in declaring, for example, with refercnce to the dark 
séance, that the condition of darkness precludes the possibility 
of his coming to any sure conclusion with regard to the 
phenomena. It is known that a man’s sense of touch and 
taste and the like are quite untrustworthy in the dark, and if his 
senses play him such strange tricks under those conditions 
they can hardly be relied upon to tell him accurately whether 
he is or is not being touched by spirit hands, and the like. 

At the same time it must be added that Professor Wallace 
has certainly made outa strong primd facie case for investiga- 
tion and more investigation, and it is in this that the value of 
his book lies. We should like to add, in the kindliest spirit to 
the author, that if ever Miracles and Modern Spiritualism 
reaches another edition—and we know of no reason why it 
should not—a few corrections of glaring grammatical errors 
would make it more attractive reading. We would further point 
out that Professor Wallace gives us no evidence for the greater 
part of the following extraordinary statement (p. 220), ‘ Man is 
a duality, consisting of an organised spiritual form, evolved 
coincidently with and permeating the physical body, and having 
corresponding organs and development.’ 

2. The Great Secret—‘the fruit of forty years’ experience in 
the modern mystery by a Church of England clergyman,’ as 
the title-page informs us—is a book of very much slighter 
calibre and may be dismissed in a few words. The Church of 
England clergyman is so admirably vague in his description of 
many of his experiences and is so apt to leave the interesting 
part entirely out of his anecdotes, that we hardly think the 
average reader will glean much information from his pages. 
The author is, for example, so extremely guarded in his descrip- 
tion of his momentous invasion of the horrid realm of black 
magic, that we have entirely failed to gather whether he ever 
achieved anything worth speaking of in that damnable science. 
This reticence of his is peculiarly galling, as a very little infor- 
mation on such a subject would have been worth inany chapters 
of the amiable chatter to be found in these pages. Zhe Great 
Secret is in fact one of those chronicles of irritating trivialities 
of which one is at a loss to understand the publication. The 
author professes to have received comfort during his life from 
the various occult phenomena detailed in it, and that is always 
satisfactory, but his book will neither amuse nor instruct any- 
body. 


A UNIFORMITARIAN 


Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By the Rev. T. G. 
= gy ) 
BONNEY, F.R.S. London: Cassell. 


It is a singular fact that the two main branches of geology 
have been studied respectively in Scotland and in England 
without much reciprocity. Scotland, that arida nutrix of lions 
geological, has afforded by her extinct volcanoes and her 
glaciated hills an incentive to the study of dynamical geology— 
of the causes of the structure of the earth. On the other hand, 
the level pastures of the English Midlands with their regularly 
stratified rocks, displayed by the occasional chalk pit, or by 
cutting for road or canal, equally naturally impressed upon the 
English geologist the succession of the strata. Hence from 
Scotland we have Hutton, Playfair, Lyell, and the Geikies, in 
England William Smith, Buckland, Prestwich, and a host of 
others. Professor Bonney, who is the author of the biography 
before us, is a kind of intermediate type linking the north with 
the south, and indeed is in many ways the representative of the 
great geologist whose life and labours he sets forth, The 
Opinion was at one time prevalent that the manifestations of 
geological force in past epochs was infinitely greater than at 
present. The cataclysmists, as the believers in such views were, 
partly in irony, termed, held that the convulsions of nature in 
the days gone by were such as we can hardly imagine now. 
Pelion was piled upon Ossa in the far distant periods ; now we 
have merely the small wearing away of the river bank and the 
inconspicuous degradation of the mountains by rain. The 
cataclysmists were not, however, totally illogical; as has been 
pointed out, just after the earth had ceased to ce without form 
and void, the comparative nearness of the moon probably 
induced more vigorous tides than at present, with the result that 
the amount of material worn away from the shores and deposited 
in the ocean, to be uplifted ultimately, was greater than it is at 
the present day. As to volcanic action, the more fluid interior 
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of the earth in past times may perhaps have induced greater 
manifestations of volcanic activity than at present. 

There is however a doubt about this. As Lord Kelvin (we 
believe) pointed out ina metaphor appropriate to his audience at 
the University of Glasgow—the last spurt of the porridge pot 1s 
as forcible as the first. In fact we may fairly say more so ; for the 
resistance would be greater later than earlier ; hence a greater 
effect. We well remember hearing from Sir Archibald Geikie, 
now some years since, a description of the enormous eruption 
of Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands, which the professor 
believed to have been as great an outpouring of lava as has 
ever occurred upon this globe. Apart from innumerable 
additions of detail to the existing knowledge of the facts of 
geology it was Lyell’s great merit that he insisted upon the 
cardinal principle that existing causes are perfectly sufficient to 
account for all the evidences of great convulsions of nature that 
we see in the past. It must always be borne in mind that we 
see a telescoped effect, so to speak, of past changes. In the 
compass of a few feet of rock we can trace the work done for 
incalculable years. And the very visibility of these results 
tends to minimise the lapse of time that was necessary for their 
performance and accordingly to lead to a belief in the Noachian 
deluge and the other views of the older school of geologists. 
These views too seem to be supported by Paleontology ; great 
groups of animals, such as the mammals, appear suddenly 
upon the earth without any immediate ancestors ; the Arche. 
opteryx, the most ancient of birds, from the Solenhofen slates of 
Bavaria, springs at once into existence without a hint of its 
origin. The honest evolutionist is compelled somewhat 
evasively to postulate the ‘imperfection of the geological 
record ’—in itself an admission of possible cataclysm. These 
suggestions are, we admit, reactionary, and have of course been 
well met by Sir Charles Lyell in Zhe Principles of Geology. 
This work, which passed through eleven editions, is a wonder- 
ful instance of the flexibility of mind which is the attribute of 
real genius. It was commenced in the dark ages when the 
crude theories of Lamarck and of the author of Zhe lestiges of 
Creation held sway. The eleventh edition shows its author to 
be convinced of the justice of the theory of Natural Selection. 
To those of us who have been brought up upon that theory it is 
hard to imagine how any doubts as to its general applicability 
could possibly have been entertained ; but to the older school 
of naturalists it was a startling message. 

This plasticity of mind combined with the habit of ascertain- 
ing for himself, where in the least possible, the groundwork of 
fact, was the equipment wherewith Lyell marked an epoch in 
geology by his treatise ‘greater and more permanent than any 
work which had previously been written or has since appeared— 
greater even than the famous Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection, 
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1. The Dancer in Yellow. By W.¥. NORRIS. Heinemann. 

2. The Madonna of a Day. By L. DouGcatt. Bentley. 

3. A Romance of Wastdale. By A. E. WW. Mason. Mathews. 

4. The Demagogue and Lady Phayre. By W. J. Locke. 
Heinemann. 

5. When Wheat is Green. By JOSEPH WILTON. Unwin. 

6, An Original Wager. By ‘A Vagabond.’ Warne. 


1, Mr. Norris has adopted the colour of his heroine’s favourite 
costume from Mr. Sargent’s memorable picture of La Carmen- 
cita : indeed, he recalls that artist’s brilliant achievement in so 
many words. The Dancer in Yellow has the genius and grace 
of Miss Kate Vaughan—indeed, the note of personality in the 
book is rather loudly struck—she, her stage name is Daisy 
Villiers, her real name Matilda Black, is the idol of the town 
and anticipates La Loie Fuller in serpentine dancing. She is 
bright, gay, fascinating, an artist, and yet has a woman’s heart. 
The gentility, however, which has been Mr. Norris’s bane as an 
artist, though possibly the foundation of his fortunes as a 
novelist, prevents any rea] presentment of the woman, and in- 
duces a commonplace, though highly respectable ending to the 
tale. The tragedy is slurred over as is fitting in a tale meant 
for my lady’schamber. Death comes only to put things straight 
when Mr. Norris finds he can’t arrange them without his aid, 
and unless one is a cynic, as our author too often gives us 
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reason to fear he is, sympathy with author, characters or tale is 
impossible. Now cynicism is the negation of art. Even if it 
be but a passing frame of mind, it is fatal to accomplishment 
while it lasts. Zhe Dancer in Yellow is readable, it is interest- 
ing ; the hero is skilfully drawn, he is very human. He deserves 
none of the good things that fall to him, and yet everybody in 
his way is killed off, entirely without his even desiring their 
removal. Such things happen. Anything may happen. But 
‘tis not thus the true man of letters shapes his tales. There is 
nothing inevitable in the book-—-on the other hand, there jis 
everything probable. Is the death of Desdemona merely pro- 
bable? It is inevitable, and there is just the difference between 
writing for circulating libraries and the other thing, You 
don’t expect Mr. Norris to do the other thing, but it is 
aggravating to find that he has after all these volumes got no 
nearer it, but rather the reverse. All you have to be thankful 
for is that he writes most pleasant English, and that he is, 
though always respectable, never dull. TheYskill in the por- 
trayal of the ways and manners of the men and women of to-day 
that has long distinguished him is not wanting. The pictures 
of contemporary England are true and vivid. The author's 
observation is never at fault—any more than his grammar, 
You can conceive him going about the world storing up snap- 
shots at the back of his head and finding a use for them all 
some day. The fault is that he gives us the photographs as he 
found them and does not merely use them as hints for pictures, 
Let him break his Kodak and paint in the open air. 

2. The Madonna of a Day combines in her person astonishing 
adventures, a great deal of originality and a sotif which is as 
much out of the common as it is above it. The idea of a fast 
young lady falling from a train in a state of somnambulism on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and getting into the power of a 
number of wild and unscrupulous men, who mistake her on 
her first appearance for an incarnation of the Virgin and then 
respect her as a saintly innocence though not of a supernatural 
type, will be allowed by most persons to be a little odd. The 
sequel to these adventures is, however, more than merely odd. 
It is touching. The J/adonna of a Day in her cleverly assumed 
character of guilelessness and piety so far softens the heart of 
one of the worst of the gang among whom she has fallen that at 
great personal danger and sacrifice he takes her back to her 
friends. Once more with them, the Madonna drops her 
ingenious sham and shows herself in her true colours—vulgar, 
irreverent, and self-sufficient —the antithesis of his ideal. The 
effect of the discovery upon him is only, after all, what it might 
easily have been in real life, and ‘he falls back into the beast, 
and is nomore.’ Miss Dougall writes well, and her ideas, as will 
be seen, are decidedly original. ‘ Rosemary for Remembrance, 
which is rather a sketch of character than a story, and which 
indeed, calls itself ‘A Girl’s Portrait,’ concludes the volume, 
and is clever. Both sketches are reprinted from Zemfle Bar, 
and are in all respects worthy of a place among Messrs. 
Bentley’s ‘ Favourite’ Novels. 

3. The manner of A Romance‘of Wastdale is so superior to 
its matter that one can only regret that Mr. Mason should have 
read any modern fiction at all. The faults of this short and 
clever story are essentially those of the day—namely, the usual 
mistaking of unpleasantness for strength, a lack of reticence 
and a singular untruthfulness to nature. ‘The writers of that 
class of fiction which has lately been and is still, in a degree, 
fashionable appear to seek their models in the hand-made pages 
of their contemporaries instead of going to that fountain-head 
which is within the reach of all who live and move among their 
fellow beings. It is rare to find a man or woman in the 
‘advanced’ novel of to-day who could, even in part, have been 
drawn from a living model, and into this error the author of 4 
Romance of Wastdale has most grievously fallen. Kate Nugent, 
the worthless heroine, approaches most nearly to humanity, but 
her faults are unnatural, her weakness and strength quite incon- 
ceivable. Gordon and Hawke, the two men whose lives she 
ruins, lack individuality to such an extent that the reader has 
difficulty in keeping them apart. So much for the faults ot 
characterisation, which we point out thus at length because we 

frankly recognise that it is worth doing so in the case of Mr. 
Mason. The story itself is one of deep interest and we think 
that few who open the volume will lay it aside unfinished. It 
is a pattern of concentration and close writing, as may indeed 
be proved by the reflection that the whole action takes place 
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within the space of a few days and lies in the hands of three 

ersons only. The tale is one of murder and suicide, but is so 
skilfully handled as to avoid the vulgarity attaching to such 
matters. If Mr. Mason will take human models for his next 
story and adhere to them even at the risk of imperilling his 
plot we think that that novel will be well worth reading. 

4. The Demagogue and Lady Phayre is an advance on W. J. 
Locke’s previous novel. The present book is moreover of greater 
interest, of a higher tone of thought, and shows a marked 
advance in workmanship. Goddard the hero—indeed the book 
is nothing but a biography—is a type of man _ belonging 
essentially to to-day. Self-educated, self-reliant and full of 
enthusiasm, he treads the path of ambition with a heavy, earnest 
foot, rising from a speaker at small meetings to a Labour 
organiser and a leader of strikes, and finally to a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Lady Phayre, who is a less’successful creation, aids him, 
and for a time imagines herself in love with him. She is 
unnatural and stagey. The theme is a very old one and yet 
this variation of it is full of interest, and will doubtless be read 
by many whose minds are occupied with labour problems and 
those engaged in their solution, W. J. Locke has in fact con- 
structed a very readable book out of unpromising materials, 
and if she will persevere in purging her pen of its unsavoury 
tendencies and find nicer titles for her chapters she may do still 
better. . 

5. A want of unity of plot, and in some other respects a 
certain carelessness, as in the grammatical solecism ‘ the arch- 
deacon wom rumour said held the real disposal, mar the 
perfection of what, in spite of its sombre colouring, is an im- 
pressive study of rustic character in the North of England. As 
a loosely connected group of sketches, When Wheat is Green 
is noticeable. The Heward family, in which the father is an 
enthusiast whose missionary spirit breaks itself against the 
dull materialism of a commonplace wife and daughter, might 
have been sketched from life. His voice, ‘crying in the wilder- 
ness,’ is inarticulate to the ears of the motley group of Salva- 
tionists, Methodists and Materialists, who, with the fluent Low 
Church curate, gather from various motivés to the prayer 
meetings held at his farm. From the specialists in doctrine 
down to Ann Lee, the handy woman, who comes avowedly 
for the material comforts of the tea which crowns the exer- 
cises, none appreciate the wider range of speculation which 
is the gift of a devout nature forced by chronic ill-health to 
concern itself more with the future than the present. Another 
typical farm-house of an archaic kind is that of the Dodsons, 
too cull and commonplace, with the paralysed house-master 
brooding in his chair over the activity of the wife and son, to 
whom the farm routine is the sum of existence, to be conceivable 
as the scene of a tragedy, yet really permeated with an atmo- 
sohere no less baleful than murder. The story of the poor wench 
hired at the statute fair, who expiates with her life at the hands 
of her ruthless mistress the offence wrought by her homely 
charms, which attract the coarse attention of the son of the 
house to his detriment, is as piteous as it is sordid; and one 
turns with relief from the picture of the coming vista of years 
to be spent by the murderess under the reproachful eyes of her 
silent husband. In all these cases it is the hard and grasping 
side of the northern boor which is dwelt on with fidelity; there 
is no relief in humour, which, though not a leading feature, is 
not unknown even betwixt Trent and Tyne. The elder of the 
two old gentlewomen, the Misses Churchill, dying in the loneli- 
ness which avarice has made habitual, and the gentler miser 
Miss Mary, who hardly survives her sister long enough to feel 
her freedom, which she celebrates in a strong cup of tea, are 
original, if irrelevant, figures. 

6, 4n Original Wager is a simple and graphic account of 
the adventures of a gentleman who laid a wager that he would 
spend six weeks in France and live by sport alone. He gave 
swimming entertainments, lessons in sculling, he rode a horse 
and a bicycle, and in fact, turned his hand to any form of sport 
that presented itself, and finally turned up in London having 
fulfilled the requisite conditions, and won his bet. Now the book 
teads like what it styles itself ‘A Veracious Account of a 
Genuine Bet.’ If this is so, the author has to be congratulated 
on having given to the world atrue story which will havea deep 
interest for all lovers of sport. If it is not a veracious account of 
4genuine bet, but merely a piece of fiction, then the author is 
avery clever man indeed, for he has suceeeded in giving his 
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fiction an air of reality which would turn many a practised 
novel-writer green with envy. True or not true, the story can be 
recommended to all who are interested in sport and sportsmen. 


MORE CAMBRIDGE PARODIES 


Lost Chords: Some Emotions without Morals. By ARTHUR 
RICKETT. London: Innes. 


Parody is the traditional and legitimate exercise-ground for 
school and university wit ; and Mr. Arthur Rickett is only doing 
what clever Cambridge youth has done before in reprinting, 
from his school-magazines and from Granta and the Cambridge 
Review as well as from some more mature periodicals, his Lost 
Chords: Some Emotions without Morals, the diversions of a 
pen not unskilled ‘in travesty and a mind humourously alive to the 
literary fashions of the flying day. His very cover and title are 
travesties. If, by the way, ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ and he would 
consent to exchange titles the exchange would be no robbery, and 
the titles would fit better. For whereas in Mrs. Craigie’s bril- 
liant book there was plenty of emotion and an engaging absence 
of morals, Mr. Rickett’s morals are obvious enough, and it is the 
emotions that are to seek. In a word, though the fads and 
fashions he makes fun of are eminently fitted to be made fun of 
and though the fun is not bad fun as far as it goes, it lacks 
almost entirely that fine felicity of imitative phrase and manner, 
those flashes of illuminating intellectual insight, which alone can 
raise parody into something better than the exercise of the 
clever undergraduate. If the reader who remembers the few 
immortal parodies of Browning and Mr. Swinburne will turn to 
Mr. Rickett’s attempts upon the same masters, he will feel 
acutely how much is lacking of the genius of parody. The 
parodies of the little masters of the Ye//ow Book are, similarly, 
somewhat unexhilarating. It is to be supposed that Cimguante 
Ans Apres is a travesty of the imitators of Dumas, for asa 
travesty of Dumas himself it is nought. So/over the pieces 
that teach how to become a lady novelist of the hour, and how 
a dramatic critic, or how to play the game of interviewing, there 
is the same fatal trail of commonplace joking, what Mrs. Mey- 
nell, we think, has called the ‘dailiness’ of a certain order of 
humourous journalism, standing where it ought not, between the 
covers of a book. Mr. Rickett’s sense of the affected, the 
fantastic, the foolish and the incongruous is keen enough. 
What he lacks is, as we have said, just the felicity of phrase and 
turn of wit which go with that sense to make the genius of parody. 
This, with practice and self-criticism, he may attain to, for there 
is, at least, one parody in the book that is excellent, the poli- 
tical parody of that much parodied piece of Lewis Carroll, Zhe 
Walrus and the Carpenter. Next to this the best parody is the 
parody of the }e//ow Book cover, which has suggested almost 
as many parodies as the Adice books themselves. When Mr. 
Rickett next finds himself seated alone at his organ weary and 
ill at ease, let his fingers wander rather less idly over the noisy 
keys ; and then his chords will not run so great a risk of getting 
lost. 


GOSSIP AND COURT NEWS 
The Court of England under George 1V. London: MacQueen. 


This description of the Court of England under George IV. 
is founded on a diary, interspersed with letters written by Queen 
Caroline and various other distinguished persons. Who the 
diarist was does not appear, except that she was a lady and 
evidently of Scottish extraction; that she was nearing middle 
age when she began her diary, prompted thereto by a desire to 
do something which should cause her to be remembered in 
after times. She did not, however, carry out her original 
design in such a manner as to give us a complete story of the 
very interesting period covered by her diary. There are many 
intervals during which she records nothing, though in some of 
thése events took place which are among the most glorious in 
our history. What the diarist’s private history was it is impos- 
sible to guess. She is sternly reticent as to it, evidently not 
desirous that posterity should know anything about her. And as 
if she wished to do to others as she would be done by she very 
seldom mentions the names of her correspondents or of those 
about whom she has anything particularly interesting to record. 
It has been said that there is no truer exposure of one’s character 
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than the letters one receives. The sort of letter which friends 
and acquaintances write indicates pretty plainly the estimate 
which they at least have formed of one’s character. It is very 
easy by this means to form a fairly correct judgment as to the 
manner of woman the unknown diarist was. Not without 
pretensions to beauty, she was evidently past the age when 
these are sufficient to please. A very discreet lady, with 
a certain genuine piety which, however, never obtrudes 
itself. To a somewhat vigorous intelligence she joined a 
most sentimental heart, and is ever ready to go into raptures 
about things which either appeal to her finer nature or which 
she thinks ought so to appeal. Having suffered some great 
disappointment, she seems to have schooled herself to believe 
that in this world all is vanity and vexation of spirit, espe- 
cially the life of courtiers. Nevertheless, though she decries 
fashionable life, she cannot lose her interest in it. It may 
not be said of her that she ever failed to do her duty, however 
much it went against the grain. She was a good friend, and 
even her enemies could not convict her of malicious speaking. 
‘If nobody is ever to read what one writes,’ she remarks 
sagaciously enough, ‘there is no satisfaction in writing ; and, if 
anybody does see it, mischief ensues. So I will not write a 
journal, but brief notes of such things as I conceive may be 
amusing, without incurring danger to myself or others.’ She 
would constantly have you believe that her interests are more 
literary and artistic than bound up in fashionable society, And 
yet she makes very little mention of the literary celebrities of 
that day. There is mention of Shelley in a letter she received 
from Oxford, which is interesting enough. ‘Talking of books,’ 
writes this correspondent, ‘ we have lately had a literary sun 
shine forth upon us here, before whom our former luminaries 
must hide their diminished heads—a Mr. Shelley, of University 
College, who lives upon arsenic, aquafortis, half an hour's sleep 
inthe night and is desperately in love with thememory of Margaret 
Nicholson.’ Although at this period Mr. Shelley’s writings were 
mostly full of treason ‘and very dull, still this critic believes him 
‘a great genius,’ who, if he be not ‘clapped up in Bedlam or 
hanged, will certainly prove one of the sweetest swans on thetune- 
ful margin of the Churwell.’ This recommendation, however, was 
hardly enough to interest her in the future author of Prometheus 
Unbound, for we hear no more of him. Byron and Scott were 
more to her liking—Scott in an eminent degree, for she admired 
the man as much as she over-estimated the poet. Yet she seems 
to have examined men and things with her own mind and 
not with the mind of others, and if her opinion was not of much 
value in literary matters, her criticism of men is generally very 
acute. But she must try to philosophise as well as observe. 
Here is a curious remark upon Sir Humphrey Davey: ‘ No 
one moving in the same sphere as myself,’ she says, ‘is less 
liable to be led away to like or dislike persons who are a little, 
more or less, vulgar in point of manner: but there is a peculiar 
degree of underbreeding in Sir Humphrey which is indicative 
of inferiority of intellect. I believe this proceeds from his 
always trying to be what he is not—a jo/z caur. If everybody 
would only be natural! but it is natural for some people to be 
affected.’ 

One character stands out in this journal in such a manner 
as to make any mistake about it impossible: it is that of 
the Princess of Wales, the unfortunate wife and Queen of 
George IV. It says a great deal for the writer of this journal 
that from first to last she was the friend and retained the affec- 
tion of this unhappy Princess. Yet the faults of the Princess 
are not glossed over. That she was a very foolish woman is as 
true as that she was grossiy ill-treated. She was kind-hearted 
and generous ; she was clever and could be very amusing. But 
in the conduct of her affairs she would not take the advice of 
her friends, and was constantly playing into the hands of her 
enemies. Thus she was for ever estranging her friends, because 
she would not let them be of real service to her, and they could 
not blind themselves to her errors. She had extraordinary 
powers of endurance, and could tire out the strongest of her 
retinue. Her broken English was often very funny. ‘The 
Princess was always seeking amusement, and, unfortunately, 
often at the expense of prudence and propriety. She cannot 
endure a dull person : she has often said to me, “I can forgive 
any fault but that ;” and the anathema she frequently pro- 
nounces upon such persons is, “ Mine Gott! dat is de dullest 
person Gott Almighty ever did born !”? 
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Of a very different person there is one curious mention made 
in the journal. She was dining at Lady Caroline Lamb's, 
Among those present were Sir Thomas Lawrence and ‘an 
eccentric little artist by name Blake ; not a regular professional 
painter, but one of those persons who follow the art for its own 
sweet sake and derive their happiness from its pursuit. He 
appeared to me full of beautiful imagination and genius., . 
appears unlearned in all that concerns this world . . . looks 
careworn and subdued, but his countenance radiated as he 
spoke of his favourite pursuit . . . Sir T. Lawrence looked at 
me several times whilst I was talking with Mr. B , and | 
saw his lips curl with a sneer. There can be no doubt that 
the writer of the journal had an excellent heart and a mind of 
her own. She has left behind her a journal which is well 
worth reading, for there is hardly a page which does not 
contain some interesting fact or anecdote. It is very amusing 
to read what contemporaries thought of the great men of that 
day ; to hear Chatham called a quack, and Madame de Staél 
spiteful ; to have as it were at secondhand this anecdote of the 
Queen of George II., whose deathbed scene was painted by 
Thackeray : ‘ Lady Talbot once told me that she had frequently 
heard Queen Caroline talk with regret of her marriage with the 
Duke of Gordon having been prevented by the circumstance of 
his fortune being thought inadequate to her Dowager mainten- 
ance; and when her tusband’s infidelity chagrined her, she 
would say, “Oh, that I had been at Fochabers with the poor 
Duke of Gordon, rather than have been a queen with such a 
misfortune.”’ This diary of the times of George IV. is full of 
such things, often intensely interesting and never dull. 





MOCCASINS IN FAIRYLAND 


Snow-Bird and the Water-Tiger. And other American Indian 
Tales. By MARGARET CoMPTON. London: Lawrence. 


The folk-lore and fables of the American Indians are 
plentifully cited by the learned controversialist in search of 
new proofs and ancient instances. But, so far, not much has 
been done to make the fairy wampum of Sioux, Micmac and 
Algonquin current literary coin of our nurseries. Those who 
will may find great mass of such treasure laid up in the 
voluminous works of Schoolcraft and others, or in the magazines 
of learned societies ; to which little boys and girls are not 
admitted. Yet there is good reason why this province of Fairy- 
land should be thrown open to the little ones ; especially as 
those tales afford the most uncompromising rendering known 
to us of the child’s own outlook upon the world—as a place, 
namely, in which there is no end of wonder-making, yet where 
nothing is strange or unlikely. Related to this, too, is the very 
small part which personal idiosyncrasy plays in them. They 
are mostly primitive tales of sheer hazard, quest and trans- 
formation : they belong to a psychological stage at which 
man had not so far disengaged himself from the haunting sense 
of Nature’s presence and that of the ‘other fellows’ (beasts, 
birds, trees, winds, starlight and such companionships) as 
to feel that one Redskin was much unlike another. Saving 
always, of course, the separation that there must ever be 
between the brave and the coward. The Aryan fairy-tale 
of the Grimm type, on the other hand, has come down 
through centuries of fairly complex domestic and _ political 
civilisation, andthe actors have gained personal qualities by 
their social opportunities on the way. Notably, in many 
cases, they have gained a sense of humour. Now the more 
elemental conditions of life and the graver pre-occupations of 
the moccasined folk have prevented that. ‘There is nothing in 
the present collection to betray that an Indian ever smiled or 
saw any one else do so. The seriousness is convinced, as of 
adult infancy. We read, it is true, of a witch whose mantle was 
made entirely of women’s scalps, and when she shook it, all the 
scalps emitted loud 'shrieks of laughter, the beldame conduct- 
ing the ghastly chorus with voice and gesture ; but this hardly 
constitutes an instance of hilarity. The Redskin Wonderlan: 
is a fascination region, all the same, and action and reaction 
roam here with the wide freedom of an animistic charter. 
Where all the forces of Nature are assumed to be conscious 
agents, and even treesand rocks are hardly less current in the 
affairs of the hour than the magician or the brave, you may 
well have a moving world of strange adventure by flood and 
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field. And that is how you find it. Here mavra ywpei: the 
passage from one phase of being to another, or from death to 
life, is a thing of common accident and observation, like the 
waking of the winds or the transit of {an eagle overhead. 
Indeed, the number of master-keys for the unlocking of all 
difficulties ever threatens to make any kind of problem im- 
possible. Usually the hero can transform himself into a dog, a 
bird, a block of timber, a whiff of dandelion down, or whatever 
strikes him as a good disguise for the moment. At other times 
he gets to cover by jumping down the throat of a bat or a 
serpent. When on a far and hopeless quest, he always arrives 
at the lodge of a magician; who passes him on, after due 
counsel, to another magician. If this continual loosening of the 
bonds of being (simple enough where an animistic conception 
of the world prevails) appear too facile, and a dissolvent of the 
conditions of interest—be it had in mind that the powers 
warred against are equally resourceful. A magician who wishes 
to conceal his track simply brings on a snow-storm. A giant 
whose brothers have perished one after another in conflict 
with a brave youth (a foot-race—won by magic) accomplishes 
the hero’s overthrow by changing himself!into a beautiful 
woman. 

Thus there is story and adventure to content your heart ; 
while the free way in which all natural things and forces 
make entrance and exit in the human drama, gives to these 
tales a uniquely open-air, starlit and elemental atmosphere. 
The Wonder-Book is also a primitive Nature-Book, full of 
believable and impossible things: as such we commend it to 
amateurs of the ingenuous. As for them who read with cor- 
rupt afterthought and have an eye to observation and com- 
parison, for such also there is opportunity here. They will be 
interested to find a form of the Prometheus-myth in which the 
Bringer of Fire (a treasure jealously guarded by two hags) is 
the coyote or prairie-wolf, aided in his strategy by the cougar, 
the bear, the bat, the squirrel and the frog. In that enterprise 
the frog first lost his tail, and tadpoles on nearing days of 
discretion have ever since discarded theirs in honour of their 
heroic ancestor’s exploit. The story of Snow-Bird and the 
Water- Tiger relates readily to that of the Forsaken Merman 
or of ‘half-regained Eurydice. The place of the Gorgon is 
taken by a gruesome being called the Great Head, whose glance 
brought instant death and crumbling of the flesh away so that 
the bones were at once laid bare. A certain witch wrought 
the same wreckage by singing a low, sweet song. From the 
wiles of this siren the hero defends himself by sticking two 
clover blossoms in his ears. The mythopoietic faculty which, 
in classical mythology, refers the rumblings of -i:tna to the 
unrest of Enceladus— 


Et fessum quotiens mutet latus, intremere omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam, et calum subtexere fumo— 


is paralleled here by the spirit beneath Niagara, whose fire 
‘runs beneath the Falls and throws its yellow-and-green flames 
across the water, forming the rainbow.’ Lastly we will refer to 
the Fighting Hare, who was always trailing his coat and was 
as cunning as he was quarrelsome. He went in pursuit of the 
Sun, to take vengeance on the latter for having singed him 
while he slept. After a number of incidental murders on the 
way he overtook his enemy and shot an arrow which broke 
him into a thousand fragments, and these fell from the sky and 
set the world a-blaze. This reminds us that the learned Mr. 
Jacobs has shown that Brer Rabbit could not but bea wise and 
superior person ; seeing that he is, to those who know, simply 
an Incarnation of the Buddha. Ergo, were it not for a certain 
alarming and homicidal misogyny of his, we should hazard the 
guess that this furibund Hare was simply an Incarnation of 
the Devil. But the latter is too much of a gentleman to war 
with women, and has therefore taken them to be on his side 
whie the present campaign lasts. 

The illustrations by Walter Conant Greenough hardly call 
for praise or blame ; they serve, but are meagre enough in in- 
vention. The typography of the book is American. Therefore, 
we hope, at this time of international animosities, that no 
innocent English child will get into trouble for the sake of 
such spellings as ‘armor,’ ‘traveled,’ and ‘center.’ Whether 
‘pretense’ is American orthography or English misprint. we do 
hot pretend to know. 
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RECENT VERSE 


1. A Pomander of Verse. By E. Nespir. London: Lane. 

2. Songs of the South. Second Series. ‘The Wild White 
Man’ and other Poems. By JOHN BERNARD O'Hara, 
M.A. London: Ward Lock. 

3. Fleet Street Eclogues. Second Series. By JOHN DAVIDSON. 
London : Lane. 


1. It is hardly necessary to draw attention in these columns 
to the technical skill or the command over language as wel] 
as metre which distinguish the poems of ‘E. Nesbit’ A 
Pomander of Verse, however, deserves attention as much for 
the proof it affords of its author’s versatility as for the high 
individual merit of the poems it contains. Keenly alive to the 
sad as well as to the bright side of human life, ‘E. Nesbit? 
sees both mirrored in nature, and gathers from garden wood 
and field a rich harvest of graceful thoughts, some of them 
sombre enough, others as brightly coloured as heart could 
desire. To those who love ‘disastrous things’ she has not been 
unduly liberal. Yet they must be hard to please if they are not 
satisfied with ‘The Ghost.’ To pass from ‘ The Ghost’ or ‘ The 
Gray Folk’ to ‘Town and Country’ is to exchange twilight for 
the brightest and most joyous sunshine. That ‘E. Nesbit’ 
adds to her other gifts a keen and biting wit is sufficiently 
shown by ‘The Last Ditch’ and ‘A Song of Partings’—‘A 
Pomander of verse’—whatever exactly a pomander of verse 
may be—is, we presume, not adequately stocked unless some 
bitter herbs are included. Amongst the poems which especially 
arrested our attention, besides those already mentioned, is 
A Kentish Garden.’ ‘E. Nesbit’s’ reminiscences of this 
garden— 

far away 
From noise and smoke of cities, where the hours 
Pass with soft wings among the happy flowers, 
And lovely leisure blossoms every day 


are reminiscences only a poet would carry away ; nor would a 
poet carry them away had he been content simply to survey 
the flowers out of a study window. Another equally sympa- 
thetic, equally dainty, garden-poem, ‘ Margaret, we should 
not hesitate to describe as flawless but for two small blemishes. 
The fourth line in the first verse—‘ And honeysuckle covers 
half the house ’—breaks the flow of thought and rhymes rather 


awkwardly ; nor do we quite like the phrase ‘grey sweet-laden 


apple boughs.’ The severity of such criticism may be accepted 
as sufficient evidence of our appreciation of the beauty of 
‘Margaret,’ te which we find a worthy companion in ‘ New 
Year Snow.’ ‘New Year Snow’ is, fortunately, brief enough 
to quote : 
The white.snowefalls on hill and dale, 
The snow falls white by square and street, 
Falls on the town, a bridal veil, 
And on the fields a winding-sheet. 
« \ winding-shect for last year’s flowers, 
lor last year’s love and last year's tear, 
A bridal veil for the New Hours, 
lor the New Love and the New Year. 
Soft snow, spread out his winding-sheet ! 
Spin fine her veil, O bridal snow ! 
Cover the print of her dancing feet, 
And the place where he lies low. 


That there is not a line in these three verses which the most 
captious critic can pretend is obscure, we are old-fashioned 
enough to consider a surpassing merit. 

2. The tendency of English poets is rather to assume that 
their readers will be poets, or, at least, imaginative enough not to 
require every ‘i’ dotted and every ‘t’ crossed. Mr. J. B. O’Hara, 
an Australian poet, with whose Sosgs of the South we are pleased 
to renew our acquaintance, writes plainly and for plain people, 
and he is fortunate in having ground to work upon that has 
not been well-nigh exhausted by generation after generation of 
patient versifiers. ‘That Mr. O’Hara would devise ingenious 
conceits enough, whatever his surroundings, we do not venture 
to doubt in face of his lines, ‘ When dawn has slain the darkness 
and his hands Are rosy with her blood,’ but his poems are none 
the less valuable, because it is Australia quite as much as Mr, 
O’Hara that speaks in them—and is meant to speak in them. 
Witness the prelude : 
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Stray notes of strange echoes that glide through weird change, 
From woodlands that cover 

The dingo afar on;the wind-ringing range, 
On the low lands the plover ! 

Fresh flowers, if no fruit, of faint music I] bring 
From a land whose romances 

Are strange as the desolate forests that sing 
Songs tuned to wild fancies— 

Songs born of the gloom, of the deserts where gape 
The drought-smitten levels, 

Where never one wind from the stormiest cape 
A rose-height d'shevels. 


In the first series of Songs from the South we noted an echo of 
Edgar Allan Poe. From the most ambitious poem in the 
present volume, ‘The Wild White Man,’ suggested by the life 
and adventures of William Buckley, an escaped convict, who 
lived among the blacks for upwards of thirty years, we should 
infer that Mr. O’Hara is an admirer and a student of Scott. 
This, it should be understood, is not said by way of disparage- 
ment. We are delighted to find a contemporary who has 
caught some of Scott’s swing and buoyancy, as well as his 
manner, and we fancy that Mr. O’Hara is more likely to win 
the ear of the English public by narrative poems of the type of 
‘The Wild White Man’ than by sonnets or short lyiical pieces- 
In narrative poems he can find full scope for the power of truth- 
ul representation of Australian scenery, with which Australian 
critics recognise him to be gifted. 

3. If Mr. O’Hara is lucky in having almost virgin soil to 
cultivate, Mr. John Davidson is to be congratulated on dis- 
covering a new kind of crop, on seeing the ‘ tragical-comical- 
historical-pastoral’ possibilities of the grievances of civilised 
beings in general, and Fleet Street journalists in particular. In 
the second series, which has just appeared, of Mr. Davidson’s 
Fleet Street Eclogues, the tragical element has an uncommonly 
fine innings. Its most brilliant achievements will be found in 
‘Lammas,’ the chief speaker’there? being a certain Ninian 
‘obsessed’ by the thought of the wrong done his son who never 
should have been born, was defeated ere he was begot, etc. etc. 
It must be matter of opinion how far the gloom of this eclogue 
is dispelled by the consolation with{which Ninian is furnished 
by a brother journalist, Herbert : 

Deepest delight is in the certainty 
That to the all pervading element 
Wherein the universe disports a while, 
Ethereal oblivion, my deeds’ 

And I eternally belong. 


‘Lammas’ obviously owes much to Ibsen, but the power dis. 
played in its ghastliest passages is most remarkable, and side 
by side with them are set exquisite descriptions of nature as 
seen through Ninian’s eyes. Of the other four eclogues in this 
volume, ‘St. George’s Day’ deserves mention for its capital 
portraits of the social reformer and the ‘ St.-George-for-Greater- 
England’ man, but we do not think Mr. Davidson has allowed 
his characters sufficient space in which to manceuvre their 
opinions. In ‘ May Day’ and ‘ Midsummer Day,’ on the other 
hand, the dialogue is very easy to follow, and these two eclogues 
please us none the less because the contrast drawn is between 
town and country rather than actual and ideal life. In his 
philosophic and blank-verse moods, Mr. Davidson may be stimu- 
lating, but he is not cheerful, company. The lyrics, however, 
with which his pressmen relieve their minds, are distinctly 
bright and picturesque. We particularly like Basil in ‘ Mid- 
summer Day’ with his : 


I stand upon a lowly bridge 

Mossgrown beside the old Essex home, 
Over the distant purple ridge 

rhe clouds arise in sultry foam. 

* * * 

A light wind lingers here and there, 

And whispers in an unknown tongtte 
The passionate secrets of the ai! 

That never may by men be sung, 
Low, low it whispers ; stays and goes ; 
It comes again; again takes flight; 
And like a subtle presence grows, 

And almost gathers into sight. 


So far as the lyrics are concerned, Flect Strect Eclogucs may 
almost challenge comparison with ‘ The Paradise of Birds.’ 
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DECAY 


The Law of Civilisation and Decay: An Essay on History. 
By Brooks ADAMS. London: Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Brooks Adams is a gentleman who has recently indulged 
in a course of finely confused reading and he is now in a 
position to announce several important facts to an expectant 
world. Unluckily if he has read much he seems to have 
thought the less, and now that his message is delivered it is 
not easy to decide how much of it is true or whether any part 
of it is new. It seems to be shortly that in the history of 
ancient, medizval ‘and modern Europe a period of priestly 
domination has been followed by one in which society has been 
maintained on an economic basis ; that the economic basis has 
been divided ‘into two periods, in the first of which the 
merchant, in the second the banker has been supreme; that 
after the reign of the banker has sterilised all that is best in 
the human race, the world goes to the devil till it is rescued by 
an incursion of barbarians, and that the barbarians are about 
due in Europe ; though whether they may be looked for from 
the other side of Asia or from across the Atlantic our prophet 
sayeth not. Further, civilisation shows itself in ‘centralisation’ 
(blessed word), and civilisation eventually produces a dissipation 
of capital which ends in disintegration and we presume decay, 
As the author sees no essential difference between any form of 
faith and the grossest superstition, and seems to regard fear 
and greed as the two fundamental sources of human action, he 
may from his own point of view be right in apprehending the 
advent of a period of decay. For our own part even if we make 
the cheerful assumption that modern civilisation is destined 
to a speedy and inevitable collapse we cannot agree with our 
author as to the reasons for apprehending it. We may believe 
that commerce is hostile to superstition, but we are credulous 
enough to regard it as consistent with what Mr. Adams 
describes as ‘emotional.’ We agree with him that trade 
changes its routes, and yet we can imagine the existence of a 
commercial society which might flourish though prices fell; 
capitalists may prefer peace to war, and yet the sum total of 
courage and energy in the world not be diminished by their 
predominance. 

Our author’s preface does not raise him to a high place in 
our estimation as a philosopher, The statement that human 
societies ‘ must differ among themselves in energy in proportion 
as nature has endowed them more or less abundantly with 
energetical material,’ does not seem a very profound conclusion 
in itself and is certainly not a fair deduction from the ‘ accepted 
scientific principle that the law of force and energy is of universal 
application in nature, and that animal life is one of the outlets 
through which solar energy is dissipated ;’ and if we do not deny 
that ‘ probably the velocity of the social movement of any com- 
munity is proportionate to its energy and mass, and its centrali- 
sation is proportionate to its velocity,’ that is only because the 
statement as expressed seems to us meaningless. If Mr. 
Adams’s philosophy has no message for us, we like his history 
still less. To regard the overthrow of relic worship in England 
as the device of a mercantile community by which an enormous 
saving, apparently of a pecuniary kind, was effected is not a 
view which commends itself to any one familiar with human 
nature in general or the history of the English Reformation in 
particular. Henry VIII. was not merely the leading brigand 
of his time, and Macaulay is not a wholly trustworthy authority 
on the early history of the English in India. We are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the author’s account of the decay of the 
yeoman class at the close of the Middle Ages, but we differ 
entirely from him as to the effect it produced on the homo 
geneity of the English people ; the decay of the small free- 
holder resulted in the creation of great landlords and may, no 
doubt, have helped to form the class of which Drake, Gilbert, 
Frobisher and Raleigh were members, but the connection be. 
tween such men and the landed capitalists was very strong, as 
the history of many private families will show. In fact, the 
aristocracy of that day probably stood very much in the relation 
to the merchant adventurers that their modern representatives 
do to the pioneers of English influence in India and Africa; 
which is to say the least of it, not one of hatred and fear. 

We have neither space nor inclination to follow Mr. Adams 
through his brief but discursive accounts of three crusades and 
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the suppression of the Temple. Earlier writers have, we be- 
believe, noticed that these events exercised a lasting influence, 
both economically and socially, on European civilisation ; the 
present work adds nothing to the elucidation of their consc- 
quences, though it does a great deal to confuse their history. 
The authors suggestions as to the economical results of the 
Elizabethan wars with Spain and the English conquest of 
India are more satisfactory, though he treats both subjects 
in such a perfunctory manner as only his omniscience can 
justify. One view of the Bank Act is not inaptly described, 
though a wish to treat it as merely a device of the bankers 
to secure their hold upon producers deprives it of a good deal 
of its value. In fact, if Mr. Adams would confine his attention 
to economics, avoiding history as much as possible and religion 
entirely, if he would avoid twisting his facts to meet his theories, 
and if, above all, he would read less and think more, our study 
of the present work gives us some.ground for supposing that 
he might some day produce a really good book. 


THE YELLOW BOOK 
The Yellow Book. Vol. VIII. London: Lane. 


This interesting quarterly has not yet ceased to transform 
itself with each issue into something new and _ strange. 
Volume VIII. is lighter in colour than its predecessors, bulkier, 
and in every way better. The artistic part is excellent. Most 
of the better known of the Glasgow men are represented, each by 
amore or less characteristic piece of work. Mr. Hornell and 
Mr. Henry are set side by side, and one can see how 
essentially different are these two who used to work together 
on one picture to the admiration of the few and the astonish- 
ment of the many. Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Walton are 
represented by children, the one a sketch the other a finished 
picture. Mr. Guthrie’s sketch is charming enough but hardly 
gives one a corrcct idea of his strength and accomplishment. 
Mr. Lavery’s portrait of Miss Burrell is admirable and justifies 
the impression one has of him as among the very foremost 
portrait-painters of the day. 

The literary part of this quarterly is also very good. Mr. 
George Gissing leads off with a short story, ‘The Foolish 
Virgin.” Mr. Gissing is one of the most dispiriting authors 
we have ever read. He seems to take a perfectly unnatural 
delight in depicting that side of life which is least joyous, 
furthest removed from all that makes life bearable, inhabiting 
the land of disappointment which shivers beneath a dingy sky. 
The foolish Virgin had lived for many years on sixty pounds a 
year. When she was twenty-nine years of age that allowance 
was cut off, and she was penniless. She becomes a servant, 
though her mistress is supposed to treat her as a friend of 
the family. Thus she works out her own salvation. One 
cannot feel that Mr. Gissing was justified in making a story 
out of the foolish Virgin. Her case excites pity, but she fails 
to interest. Some authors seem to imagine that if they can 
make their readers depressed and uncomfortable they have 
achieved a triumph of art. It may be so; and doubtless it is 
well to know that young ladies can always turn to domestic 
service when all else fails them. Mr. Gissing would seem to 
infer that until they take this decisive step they will continue to 
be foolish. 

Mr. Henry Harland has a very charming sketch of a little 
French dancing girl who sacrifices everything to look after an 
old English artist who has become the slave of opium. ‘ P’tit 
Bleu’ is the best thing of Mr. Harland’s we have yet seen. In 
‘Dies Ire’ Mr. Kenneth Grahame returns to his children, and 
we are pleased to learn of a new game called ‘ Conspirators’ 
which Harold has invented. ‘Dies Ire’ is written with all the 
charm which we have learnt to expect from Mr. Grahame, 
thereby throwing much responsibility on his shoulders. Mr. 
Le Gallienne continues his prose fancies, which we do not much 
like. All that is sentimental in Mr. Le Gallienne seems to rise 
to the surface on these occasions, ‘A Slip under the Microscope, 
by Mr. H. G, Wells, is well told though not so original in its 
incidents as that author's work generally is. One canthe more 
readily excuse this seeing that Mr. Wells’s originality in his more 
recent scientific stories has had the result of making one’s flesh 
Creep. There is no creeping of the flesh in reading ‘A Slip 
under the Microscope,’ but the story might have been much 
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shorter and suffered in no way. Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson 
continues the series of slightly unpleasant tales which he seems 
to think suitable to the Ye//ow Book. This time it is the story 
of a sentimental man who writes poetry instead of doing some- 
thing manly. We would not have it supposed for an instant 
that there is anything unmanly in writing poetry, or in 
reading it, for that matter. But Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson’s men who write poetry seem to us to be rather an 
unmanly set of fellows. This particular one has been twice 
married, and suddenly his love for his first wife reasserts itself 
to the misery and death of his second wife. As we do not 
happen to have known the first wife, our sympathy is all with 
the second, and of that commodity we have absolutely none for 
the man. Besides, it seems unnecessary for Mr. Watson to 
kill the second wife by a pain in her side, induced by jealousy 
and slighted love. Such endings don’t happen in real life. ‘A 
Captain of Salvation,’ by Mr. John Buchan, is spoiled by the 
same touch of unrealism. A Salvation Army captain, who has 
been a shocking blackguard in his day, but has been converted, 
finds himself one day sorely tempted of the devil to throw up the 
whole thing. To cap all, when he is trudging through one of 
the worst parts of London at the head of his worn but valiant 
corps, he is accosted first by an old sweetheart, affectionate 
though not respectable, and then by an old companion, who 
makes an eloquent appeal to him to leave this tomfoolery be- 
hind and to off with him to where the palm trees grow, etc. etc. 
Untouched by the sentiment of it all because it is not true, you 
are annoyed that a good story should have been spoiled in the 
making. Mrs. Marriott Watson and Miss Nora Hopper 
contribute some beautiful verses, which is what one always 
expects from both now. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne is a great poet and his 
poem on the subject of Robert Burns, with which an excellent 
number of the Vinelcenth Century opens, is no exception to his 
general rule of excellence. Many hundred pages of dryasdust 
criticism could not leave upon the mind an impression more 
clear and comprehensive of the merits and characteristics of 
Burns than is produced by these strong and rushing stanzas. 
From this poem men will turn to the articles from Cardinal 
Vaughan and Mr. Wilfrid Meynell upon that Life of Cardinal 
Manning by Mr. Purcell which is creating all the stir in Great 
Britain and abroad that we anticipated in our review of the 
book. To speak frankly in the matter it is plain that the 
Cardinal had an uncommonly difficult case to argue. Mr. Pur- 
cell’s ‘ Life’ is, from the Roman Catholic point of view lament- 
ably indiscreet—and discretion is a virtue upon which officials of 
the Roman Catholic Church set great store—and it may be 
true that Mr. Purcell’s absolute deficiency in the sense of pro- 
portion has resulted in a more or less deformed caricature of 
the picturesque Cardinal. Still there is no doubt whatever of the 
accuracy of Mr. Purcell’s facts and, whether Manning did or did 
not intend that the innermost secrets of his heart—dark secrets 
and sordid as many of them were — should be revealed, 
the plain truth remains that those secrets have been 
uncovered and cannot be hidden again. Hence comes 
it that his successor is compelled to express his displeasure 
by the simple if rather primitive method of denunciation. 
To have secured the right of publishing the modern 
analogue to the ‘bell, book and candle’ business of ancient 
times must be reckoned among the greatest exploits of the 
editor of the Minefeenth Century. Our space will not permit 
us to enlarge upon many of the other articles included in the 
February number, but it is to be hoped that no man will lay 
the volume aside without careful reading of Mr. Arnold Forster’s 
‘Our True Foreign Policy,’ for Mr. Forster is always thoughtful 
and thorough, and M. Francis de Pressens¢’s essay on 
the relations of France and England. In Professor William 
Knight’s ‘Criticism as Theft’ there is much that we cannot 
endorse since we well know reviewers, as a body, to be far 
more trustworthy and competent than unsuccessful authors are 
willing to allow, but his spirited protest against ‘reviewing by 
extract’ will go straight to the heart of every author who knows 
what it is to have a book gutted. 

Not even by the editor of the /ortnight/y can we be persuaded 
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to read any more of the effusions of Canon MacColl on 
Armenian affairs, nor will we be cajoled into so doing by the 
announcement that the Canon discusses the Transvaal also. 
We know his controversial style, and we select the part of the 
Levite. So, passing on the other side, we find much that is 
interesting in Mr. Courtney’s Review. For example, Mr. 
William Archer's paper on G. H. Lewes shows that he (W. A. 
to wit) can be an amusive and graceful writer when he confines 
himself to a subject which he well knows, and when he is con- 
tented not to assume the part of nursery governess to naughty 
editors who have spoken of the good Kaiser, or the sweet 
Yankees, in unkind tones. Mr. Edward Dicey’s paper on the 
Isolation of England is quite excellent. Judge O'Connor 
Morris contributes an interesting paper on the Irish Land 
Question, of which he knows as much as most men living. It 
bristles with points upon which there is room for wide differences 
of opinion, and we commend it to the study of all those who 
are interested, practically or philosophically, in this very thorny 
question. The review contains also, and infer alia, instructive 
articles on the Venezuelan affair, Guiana and its peop'es, and 
the Lancashire view of the Cotton Duties. 

The most amusing and well-informed article we have read for 
many a long day is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Evolution of Editors’ 
in the National Review. Of the remaining articles Mr. F. G. 
Shaw’s ‘The Chartered Company and Matabililand ’—one 
never can get even with African spelling—will be read with deep 
interest. Mr. Shaw, candidly enough, makes no effort to con- 
ceal his devoted admiration for Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his high 
estimate of the gratitude to the Chartered Company which he 
holds to be due from the public; none the less his facts and 
figures are highly significant. Mr. Arthur Shadweil, who 
cannot help writing well and is always remarkably careful as 
to his statements of fact, has a distinctly capital article on ‘the 
German Community in Lopdon’ Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s 
spirited address of December 1895 is reprinted, and well de- 
serves the honour. 

The second number of Cosmopo/is is, save for the egoistic tone 
and style of Mr. Norman’s contribution, an improvement upon 
the- first. One may not always agree with what Mr. William 
Archer has to say of Dumas, but one can hardly fail to read 
what he writes with interest when, as is the case here, he 
addresses himself to a subject which he understands. A 
dialogue from the pen of ‘ Gyp’ is alwaysa treat and ‘ Pas dans 
le Train’ is no exception to the rule. Both the French and 
German contributions are highly interesting and cultivated. 
On the whole there is every reason to believe that this new 
venture will eventually prove to be a commercial as well as 
literary success. 

Of the New Review we learn that its directorate has been 
strengthened ; its literary strength could hardly be increased 
for, amongst its regularcontributors are men capable of quite 
excellent work. Such an one is Mr. G. W. Steevens, whose 
article on ‘the indiscretion of the Kaiser’ is distinctly amu- 
sing. but Mr. Steevens must beware lest Mr. William Archer 
summon him, together with the custos of the rods, to a private 
room for a painful interview. Such another is Mr. Charles 
Whibley, though we protest that he is fit for higher work than 
the production of vignettes of scoundrels innumerable. Not 
many Englishmen will read ‘ Z.’s’ ‘ The Transvaal : story of a 
a crime, which ‘for calm and self-satisfied infamy has few 
equals’ without a feeling of angry shame as they recall Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct. The contributions of Mr. Standish 
O’Grady and Mr. Stephen Crane are eminently readable. 

Dlackwoo i’s is scarcely so interesting as usual this month; 
in fact it narrowly escapes the imputation of dulness. The 
heavy didactics and Jaboured sarcasm of Mr. Arnold Hainault, 
even with long extracts from Coleridge and Mr. Ruskin thrown 
in, are a poor substitute for the keen criticism and unforced 
humour of Mrs. Oliphant or the Looker-on. True there is 
plenty of sound sense in his pages, but he takes himself and his 
subject, ‘ How to Read,’ too seriously. We do not believe that 
the primary object of the average young person’s reading 
should be ‘to settle a creed,’ or ‘to form ideas about the con- 
stitution of the world and its relation to its Maker,’ or even ‘to 
find assuagement for the pangs which pierce sundered hearts.’ 
Nor, again, do we rate very highly the wit that can paraphrase 
the title of amuch-discussed novel into ‘Those Infernal Triplets’; 
and when we are asked ‘who has not been carried into the 








empyrean on Shelley’s plumes,’ we reply cheerfully that we are 
among the number. Colonel Knollys contributes a hopeful 
forecast of ‘ English Officers and Soldiers—As they will be’ in 
continuation of his two former papers. He thinks with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling that ‘there will surely come a day when 
they’ll give’ the British soldier ‘all his pay’—that is to say, 
that if 8d. a day is the nominal rate 8d. a day he will receive, 
and not Is, 2d., less 6d. for compulsory stoppages ; and his 
remarks on discipline and mess extravagance should be read 
carefully. An unsigned article deals sympathetically with ‘ The 
Romantic Movement in French Art,’ a movement of exceptional 
interest to Englishmen owing to the inspiration which the 
school of Rousseau and Corot drew from such painters as 
Constable and Bonington. In politics 2/a:kwood's is as direct 
and forcible as ever. 

Temple Bar is a thoroughly readable number, the serial 
story ‘The Madonna of a Day’ is concluded, and the rest of 
the contents consist of brightly written stories or of those 
historical retrospects in which the contributors contrive to 
clothe the dry bones of long ago with breathing flesh and 
blood ; ‘ Fontenoy,’ ‘ Some Judges,’ and ‘ The Death of Queen 
Elizabeth’ are all worthy of more than a passing glance. 
Longmans is a good average number; Mrs. Oliphant’s 
story continues, and a fresh serial is begun by Mr. H. S, 
Merriman. Mr. W. E. Norris contributes a short story, the 
‘Misses Morgan,’ and Lady Verney a paper on seventeenth- 
century matrons and housekeeping ; while Mr. Andrew Lang 
favours us with a little folklore from Burmah and some 
interesting remarks on the now ancient criticisms on Jane Eyre. 
The Cornhill, too, devotes itself principally to serials. The 
adventures of ‘Clegg Kelly’ are continued, and Mr. W. E. 
Norris starts ‘Clarissa Furiosa’; a rather amusing jury 
episode entitled ‘Returning a Verdict,’ and articles on 
‘Burma’ ‘The Awakening of London,’ and ‘In the ‘Land of 
Claret’ complete the number. J/acmillan contains the con- 
clusion of ‘A Bride Elect,’ and a most interesting episode of 
old world story entitled ‘ Ticonderoga,’ which begins with the 
remark that to a generation which is said to find Scott 
bombastic and Dickens dull it requires perhaps some hardihood 
to mention the name of Fenimore Cooper. The writer, how- 
ever, consoles himself with the reflection that after all the 
young gentlemen who write in praise of each other in the news- 
papers form but a very small and not very important part of 
the reading public, and that judging from the bookstalls the 
author of ‘The Last of the Mohicans’ still holds his own. A 
paper on The Craft of Hunting and an Indian story called ‘A 
Tourist Ticket’ contribute to make up a pleasingly varied 
number. /earson’s Magazine contains plenty of matter 
‘ London’s Danger’ is an account of the destruction of that city 
by a second and greater conflagration, being a slight and uncon- 
vincing variation on the usual magazine method of a fog. ‘ War 
on the Water’ is obviously derived from the real encounters of 
the Chinese and Japanese fleets, and the ideal exploits of the 
Centurion fall a trifle flat; the second story of ‘ The Secrets 
of the Courts of Europe’ is a reproduction, with slight altera- 
tions in detail, of a very real and recent tragedy, and it seems 
an unjustifiable outrage on the canons of good taste that so 
painful a matter should be dragged needlessly before the 
public under so shallow a disguise of fiction. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of this number, as of the last, is an 
amusing play, by Sir W. Besant and Mr. W. H. Pollock, 
called ‘The Charm.’ The illustrations are very unequal. 
In The Windsor Magazine the adventures of Dr. Nikola 
continue with promise of weird development in the mysterious 
inner regions of China and Thibet ; the irrepressible Martin 
Hewitt re-appears, and a pathetic little country idyll called ‘A 
long interruption ’ narrowly escapes becoming food for mirth 
through its singularly ill-devised illustrations. Fortunately, 
however these are so badly reproduced as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable. There is a brightly written article on ‘The Turk 
at Work,’ which contains much of interest concerning the 
Turk both at home and abroad, and a somewhat lengthy one 
on The High Musical Pitch used in England, various singers 
and musicians having been interviewed and their ideas incor 
porated. Zhe Ladminton is full of interest. An enthusiastic 
toxophilite gives an account of an outing with his favourite 
weapons amongst the log-cocks, squirrels, owls and rattlesnakes 
of the Cherokee hills of Georgia, and there is a thrilling 
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encounter between four young men, armed with knopkieries 
and assisted by half a dozen dogs, and two full grown Cape 
‘tigers’ in a palmetto swamp. The best illustrations are the 
reproductions of old sporting prints of boar hunting. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Mr. W. H. James Weale is well known for his proficiency in 
the study of Flemish art. He writes, therefore, with authority 
in the Portfolio series (London: Seeley), on ‘Gerard David,’ 
an artist little known until Mr. Weale revealed him to us. 
His pictures, like so many of the same school, are often attributed 
to Van Eyck, as are those of Mabuse. But his style is perfectly 
distinct and Mr. Weale has much more to tell us about him 
than could have been expected, considering how completely he 
had been forgotten. His pictures of Cambyses and the Unjust 
Judge used to be assigned to Anthony Claeissens, to Mabuse, to 
Bartholomew of Milan and to Horebout. But Mr. Weale 
quotes the papers relating to them still preserved at Bruges, 
where the municipality paid £14 Ios. for them. They are now 
in the town museum, having been stolen by the French in 1794 
and returned in 1815. Another French theft has never been 
restored. This is the J/adonna and Virgin Saints, of which 
Mr. Weale has a beautiful photogravure. It isat Rouen. The 
National Gallery has several good Davids. The artist’s career 
as an illuminator, is also described by Mr. Weale, and there 
are some pretty engravings from the Grimani Missal and from 
a private collection. The whole book is both valuable to the 
student and also charming to the eye of the amateur of pretty 
books. This number of the Portfolio series of monographs 
on artistic subjects closes the second year of the publication, 
which we must hope has been a success from the publishers, 
point of view, as they are launching out upon a new venture. 
Instead of twelve numbers, varying from twenty to eighty piges 
and requiring the utmost condensation at the hands of the 
authors, we are to have one number of about 125 pp. every 
quarter and at Christmas and midsummer —six in all, at a slightly 
enhanced price. The first of the new series is beforeus. Itisa 
book likely to be very welcome to art students, and has long been 
wanted. Mr. Claude Phillips has written what is really an im- 
portant historical work on ‘ The Picture Gallery of Charles I? A 
great number of the pictures were sold at the time of the re. 
bellion, but after Cromwell took possession of Whitehall and 
Hampton Court the sale was stopped. We have still some 
ten oreleven of first-rate importance at the National Gallery. 
The cartoons of Raphael are at South Kensington and those of 
Mantegna at Hampton Court. In addition, some pictures from 
his father’s collection were presented to Charles II., on his 
restoration, by the States of Holland, and may often be identi- 
fied at Windsor as well as at Hampton Court. But the great 
majority of the pictures of ‘the martyr’ went to swell the 
Viennese, Russian, French and Spanish galleries; and a few 
also are at Antwerp and the Hague, at Dresden and in various 
private collections in this country. The volume—for it is a 
volume—would have been better for a tabular list of the 
pictures with the place to which each of them is known to 
have gone. The index is not sufficient to afford us this infor- 
mition, 
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ACHILLES GoLD.—It is evident that at the present time on the London 
Stock Exchange intrinsic worth is overlooked, and that some securities are 
now to be bought at about one-half their real value. One of the most 
notable instances illustrating this fact is that of the shares of the Achilles 
Goldfields, Limited, which can be purchased at 3s. per share, fully paid up, 
which is about one-half of the price at which they were selling on the 
London Stock Exchange some few months ago. This is somewhat 
remarkable in view of the excellent reports, both by cable and letter, 
received from the managing director at the mines in New Zealand ; and 
the shares cannot remain long at their present low quotation. He cables 
that the first crushing of 720 tons of ore produced 725 ounces of gold, and 
that the 30-stamp mill already on the property, in treating the next parcel 
of quartz, amounting to 200 tons, obtained 214 ounces of gold from same. 
This is highly satisfactory information ; but intelligence has since come to 
hand that, as sinking is proceeded with, the mine shows greater richness. 
At the 200 ft. level ore is being obtained yielding on an average 10 ounces 
of gold to the ton; and at the 300 ft. level the ore produces 20 ounces of 
gold tothe ton, That the shares must advance far above their present 
price is beyond doubt, taking into consideration the above good news ; and 
to investors with spare cash at hand this is an opportunity to pick up shares 
at low prices, which offer many attractions as an investment, with every 
probability of their very shortly doubling in price. [7942 

Faitn Go_Lp MINING CompANy.—This undertaking has been formed 
with a capital of £120,000, in £1 shares, of which £40,000 are being offered 
for subscription. The object of the Company is to acquire and work the 
property at Adelaide, South Australia, consisting of a lease covering twenty- 
two acres about half a mile south of Coolgardie. It is stated that several 
gold-mining reefs have been discovered on the property, three of which 
have shown themselves to be payabie; while reports furnished by mining 
authorities suggest that there is much promise of satisfactory working in 
the future. A sensational return of 182 oz. of gold to the ton of ore of a 
sample is certified to by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey and Co, Asa working 
capital of £30,000 will be provided, and as water and timber are plentiful 
and development work has been carried on with success, the Directors 
state that they feel justified in erecting fresh batteries and proceeding to 
work without delay. ‘The vendor is asking £90,000 as the purchase-price, 
of which {10.000 is to be in cash. [7943] 

HANNAN’S HUNDRED ACRES.—The property owned by this Syndicate 
is now attracting fresh notice, owing to the improvement in the West 
Australian market. The property consists of seven leases with a total area 
of 102 acres, and it is situated about 1} miles from the Great Boulder 
Mine. We are informed that an outcrop of ironstone has been traced 
through several leases, and gold has been proved in various places. Deve- 
lopment work is now progressing, and Mr. Aaron, M.I.M.E., Victoria, has 
been secured as consulting engineer. A complete plant is in course of con 
struction and erection, and as water is plentiful it is expected that a revenue 
will be derived from its sale. ‘The:shares are now quoted at about 1} in 
the market. [7944 
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